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F a work like the present it 
seems incumbent upon me to offer a few 
prefatory remarks. Something, it may- 
be necessary to say, in extenuation of 
an attempt, which will, I doubt not, be 
considered by many as, at once, daring,, 
and unnecessary. To deprecate the se- 
verity of criticism by an avowal of my 
motives, may not be unproductive of the ^ 
desired effect $ and, if I succeed in im- 
prissing that conviction, the following 
sheets may be read by the warmest ad- 
mirer of the author here controverted. 
But to those, who 

" Ne'er advance a judgment of their own, 
" But catch the spreading notion of the town.'* 

I am 
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I am fully aware all endeavours to that 
purpose will be nugatory 5 and respecting 
the opinions of such, I feel myself perfectly 
at ease. It is from the tribunal of just, 
and rational criticism that I await my 
sentence j from men who, in the execution 
of their high office, can lull their strongest 
prejudices to sleep, and pass a dispas- 
sionate verdict on the productions of 
contemporary authors ; to them, to the 
Respectable Body of Reviewers, and 
to the Enlightened of my Country- 
men, I submit this first production of 
an early mind. 

When I first perused the nervous writ- 
ings of Dr. Johnson, I was enraptured; 

was enthusiastic in my admiration ; I 
bowed implicit confidence to their Vera- 
city. Pleasure so unabated called for a 
renewal, and I ftew with eagerness to 
the volumes, which contained such trea- 
sures ; bat the first delirium of admira- 

1 

tion had subsided, and the solid powers 

of 
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of understanding resumed their sway. I 
saw less to admire, and something to' 
censure; the mass was impressed upon 
my heart ; and I bore about me intel- 
lectual Scenes of existence, which I panted 
to realize. Suspence, when attached to 
events of importance, is a state of ex- 
istence the most dreadful human nature 
can sustain ; to shake it off, to arrive 
at certainty, are endeavours coincident 
with it* To substantiate then the facts 
existing in my mind was my ceaseless 
exertions. Day followed day ; events sue* 
ceeded events ; man still acted on fhe 
busy theatre of the world; and charac-* 
ters of importance still continued to at- 
tract public attention; but amid all this 
vortex of bustle and confusion, amid this 
continually varied scene of human exist- 
ence, I found nothing analagous to ther 
dogmas of Johnson ; I found nothing con- 
sentaneous to bis pictures of life. Yet a 
COijsciQUsness of the fallibility of man, 
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would not suffer me to form ultimate or 
hasty conclusions ; I was more willing 
to suspect myself of weakness, than Dr. 
Johnson of error. What then was to be 
done ? I read his works again, and again; 
In vain I sought to assimilate them within 
the utmost verge of existing realities $ the 
task was fruitless ! — They were false ! 
: The ruling principle of my life has 
ever been the immediate, or ultimate be- 
nefit of society. Regarding myself as a 
being, placed in this nether world, as a 
part of a vast and .unlimited connexion, 
and responsible for the use of those fa- 
culties whatever they may be, bestowed 
upon me by the Great Creator, I re- 
flected upon the probable good likely to 
result to that society, from the general 
writings of Johnson. I saw them replete 
with the most dangerous consequences * 
to me they appeared so ; and to", me they 
still appear . so. I perceived them calcu- 
lated from their wide dissemination, from 

the 
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the unvaried strain of gloomy speculation 
which pervades them, and from the false- 
ness of their delineations, to precipitate 
mankind into a chain of reasoning, de- 
structive of all confidence between man 
and man, and subversive of all the social 
affections. Such was the aspect they wore 
to me 3 under such convictions did I com- 
pose the following pages ; and with stfch 
convictions, do I now deliver them to the 
public. If in forming this opinion I have 
erred, it is an inevitable consequence that 
the greater part of the following ratiocina- 
tions must be wrong; for in that case 
they flow from a contaminated source ; 
and should such be the case, no gratifi- 
cation to me could be -greater, than to 
have the fountain head purified by a calm 
and candid demonstration of my error. 
But if happily I have succeeded in dis- 
covering a rock hitherto involved amid 
clouds, whose splendour dazzled the elyes 
pf those who approached it, I shall con- 
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sider as the most beneficial epoch of my 
life, that moment when I first became 
acquainted with the writings of Johnson ♦ 
Thus much respecting the motives which 
produced the subsequent critique. They 
will, I trust, be sufficient to exonerate 
me from all aspersions of malevolence to 
the character, or injury to the fame, of 
the deservedly admired author here con- 

§ 

troverted. Those who are disposed to a 
perusal of my remarks, will find I have 
been in no instance sparing of commenda- 
tion where there have offered occasions 
for it. Tq praise is by far the most 
pleasing part of criticism > but to praise 
in opposition to truth, is at once venal 
and injurious. No liberal mind can 
possibly be disgusted with censure which 
reason demonstrates to be just $ and au- 
thors whose irascibility is excited by all 
that wears th<3 appearance- of finding fwh V 
should constantly remind and impress 
themselves with ths troth* that 

«« Praise 
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f< Praise undeserved is acandie id dkguise."* 

JPow. 

By this criterion, however apparently 
severe, I am willing the merits or de- 
merits of the following pages should be 1 

> 

estimated, but at the same time I hum-: 
bly hope and pray with all the solici- 
tude of a delinquent, that my judges (for 
I believe they employ no jury) will pass 
a merciful verdict. 



* Again in one of his letters to Wycherley, our poet thus 
expresses himfelf : 

" Praise to a young wit is like rain to a tender flower 5 if 
it be moderately bestowed, it cheers and revives 5 but if too 
lavishly, overcharges and depresses.'* 

Pope's Lettefs, edit, 1737. p. ii. 

The justness of this remark none can, I believe, deny ; or at 
least none who would be thought consistent with reason and 
the very nature of things. Judicious and limited commenda- 
tion may further be compared to the sun in its relation to the 
natural world. It ripens the crude seeds of genius, and shelters 
its blossoms ; those blossoms which severe criticism would have 
blasted in the first opening. Here I would not be understood 
to contradict the observations made in the text 5 for in the 
present instance I allude only to the extreme severity with which 
the works of young authors are often considered 5 a practice 
certainly iujurious to the interests of literature j for it may 
often damp the rising ardour which would one day have 
shed a lusture on the republic which future ages might 
admire. For the salutary and manly use of just censure and 
disinterested criticism I must ever profess myself a warm 
advocate, and more particularly when it is employed on 
works calculated to injure the broad basis of society and 
domestic bliss— • Religion. But while on this topic I 
shall presume upon the indulgence of my reader by intro- 
ducing one more short quotation from the profound and 
philosophic Hume* ** **» 
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" A writer is animated with new force when he hears the* 
applauses of the world for his former productions, and being 
roused by such a motive, he often reaches a pitch of per- 
fection equally surprising to himself and to his readers.—— 
Were Moliere and Corneille to bring upon the stage at 
present their early productions, which were foimerly so 
well received, it would discourage the young poets to see 
the indifference and disdain of the public. The ignorance 
of the age alone could have given admission to the Prince 
•fTjre\ but it is to that we owe the Moor. Had Every 
Man in bis Humour been rejected, we had never seen Vol" 
^wr*."— Essays, vol. i. page 123. 
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THE writings of Johnson have been 
an endless source of enquiry and 
debate. Volumes have been written to 
prove what was never yet doubted; and 
biographers have exhausted every incident 
of his life to eke out their languid nar- 
rations. Minute and insipid enquiry 
have supplanted just and rational in- 
vestigation : childish and impertinent tales 
have been obtruded upon the public : the 
felling of Osborne is still related with 
wonder $ and, we are told, with extacy, 
of his magnanimous letter to the translator 

of Ossian.* 

A free 

# It is surprizing to fee the avidity, with which these tales 
are related to the public. It must be confessed the remem- 
brance of them can add little to the veneration, which the 
reader of Johnson might feel for his character. His letter to 
M' Pherson is a specimen of the most unpolished and ungen- 
tlemanly conduct, that it is easy to conceive j and his beha- 
viour, to Osborne was that of a sullen barbarian, who returns 
blows for words. 

B 
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A free and candid enquiry into his 
literary character still remains in some 
measure open. It still remains to consider 
the nature and tendency of his writ- 
ings 5 as ethical how far adapted to 
common life and domestic purposes ; how 
far they may be considered as just -, and 
where they exhibit marks of prejudice 
and misanthropy.* It still remains un- 
decided how far our language is indebted 
to him for its present elegance, perspi- 
cuity, and energy ; or to what degree 
of refinement he has advanced it. These 
are topies which have hitherto been neg- 
lected, or at least but faintly discussed, 
though of acknowledged importance. But 
they would require the hand of a master y 
and the following observations will be 
confined to a few strictures on his moral 
writings, with, perhaps, some occasional 
remarks on the preceding hints. 

Before the appearance of Johnson's 
Rambler the public was possessed of 
many diurnal papers. The Tatler, the 

Guardian, 

* This enquiry has been in some measure pursued by Dr. 
Towers, in an ingenious work of his, entitled " An Essay on 
the life, character, and writings of Dr. Samuel Johnson, 1786." 
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Guardian, the Spectator, and, many 
others, had embraced the arduous project 
of instructing their countrymen, and la- 
boured to extirpate the vices and im- 
morality then existing. To this effect 
they thought ridicule the most powerful 
weapon ; and employed it sometimes with 
dexterity, and sometimes with propriety: 
every foible was exposed, and every vice 
abhorred $ but descending too much to 
the minute fopperies of giddy fashion, 
and prescribing rules for the adjustment 
of female dress, their writings were 
sought after rather as a recreation from 
satiety and listlessness, than as a manual 
of truth and morality. 

This great defect Johnson was aware 
of ; ambitious of distinction, his gigantic 
mind was upon the wing for every avenue 
which might lead to it • and it was 
doubtless a ready suggestion, that a pure 
body of ethics was still wanting $ and, 
(perhaps, conscious of his own capability) 
he determined to commence the difficult 
employment. Having read much, and 
possessing a retentive memory, he found 
his mind stored with abundance of mat- 

'■ ' : >'■ tet% 
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ter -, Classical allusions were ready at his 
command, and a peculiar felicity of com- 
bination ; an accurate observer of na- 
ture, he readily bared the human breast 
to his inspection, and detected, with un- 
common penetration, the multifarious in- 
volutions of human passion. Thus quali- 
fied for the attempt, he published his 
first Rambler, March 20, 1750. 

To consider every paper individually, 
would be a tedious and unprofitable task.. 
Their ultimate tendency and probable 
effect is the thing to be discussed, and this 
requires to be done with as much preci- 
sion, brevity and perspicuity, as possible. 
How far I may attain to this, is properly 
the decision of my readers, 

Johnson naturally possessed a misan- 
thropic way of thinking ; and this had 
probably been greatly confirmed by the nu- 
merous disappointments of his early life. 
A slave, likewise, to the most absurd 
prejudices,* which he could never over- 
come, for he too much indulged them, 

his 

* Was it not an astonishing weakness of mind, or a childish 
prejudice, which induced the Author to compose and address 
a short prayer to the Deity, on the commencement of his 

Rambler l 
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his judgment was often perverted: and 
he may be suspected of sometimes, en- 
deavouring to give dignity to trifles, of 
which he was conscious, and of persist- 
ing in error rather than retract what he 
had once advanced. His misanthropy 
and prejudice are eminently manifest in 
his Rambler. 

The great design of this work was to 
instruct mankind 5 to teach the happi- 
ness of virtue and religion -, to display 
the horrors of vice and impiety ; to in- 
culcate a proper subordination of the 
passions ; and to arm the mind against 
the vicissitudes of life. A more noble 
and exalted undertaking could not employ 
the mind of man. But to produce the 
proposed effect, much was required, and 
much, which Johnson never could attain ; 
he taught the happiness of Virtue, and 
displayed the miseries of vice with pecu- 
liar energy ; here his whole soul was 
employed, and he felt the indignation 
he expressed 5 but when he would sup- 
port 

Rambler ? And how shall we account for the serious concern 
which he expressed at having put some milk into his tea on a 
Good Friday, but from the prevalence of obstinate bigotry 
or foolish prepossessions ? 
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port us against the contingencies of 
existence, his mind becomes darkened by 
intervening clouds of prejudice, and his 
arguments degenerate into sophistical de- 
clamation. Yet, in his own words, " to 
have attempted much is always laudable 
even when the enterprise is above the 
strength that undertakes it 3 to rest be* 
low his aim is incident to every one 
whose fancy is active, and whose views 
are comprehensive." 

Life, in its very sunshine, is perhaps 
sufficiently beset with evil $ and we need 
not Monitors to tell us, at every step, 
that destruction may be the consequence. 
This is perpetually awakening the mind 
to a bitter consciousness of its situation, 
and barring every access to genuine plea- 
sure, even when pursued with the most 
unerring virtue. The motive is unques- 
tionably just : a desire to guard un- 
thinking youth from the precipices which 
surround them, and to impress upon 
their hearts the conviction, that a life 
of heedless security is a life of guilt and 
misery. But this end will rarely be at- 
tained if thus sought ; a perpetual alarm 

of 
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of probable dangers and miscarriages soon 
loses its effect 5 hutoan judgment is not 
infallible ; we may expect to err more 
frequently than to be right, and our 
prophecies will often be found to be 
erroneous. This influences the mind, and 
not unfrequently engenders a sceptical 
habit, which directly discredits every 
thing, on the pretence that some are 
false. 

A young mind rising from a perusal 
of the Rambler would conceive the most 
melancholy ideas of human nature and 
human events. Mankind would appear 
to him as an undistinguished mass of 
fraud, perfidy, and deceit ; oppressing 
the humble, exalting the base, and le- 
velling the virtuous 5 awarding its suf- 
frages and honours to the unworthy and 
degenerate, and turning, with disgust, 
from the manly struggles of the truly 
wise and worthy. Life would appear to 
him as one incessant warfare with envy, 
malevolence, and falshood 3 as the pre* 
carious tenure of a minute, never free 
from open assauit or secret undermin- 
ing j as beset on every side with misery* 

with 
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with want, with disease ; as a road for 
ever obstructed by the pitfalls of infamy 
and remorse, and into which every step 
may plunge us -, he will, I say, conceive 
this life to be a monstrous association 
of all possible evils, and unattended with 
any alleviation but religion, and unvisited 
by any hope but that of futurity and 
a merciful Creator. 

The utility of Dr. Johnson's Rambler 
as a moral work may be justly ques- 
tioned. Every thing which tends to ob- 
struct the activity of man, and to crush 
well-founded hopes on this life, severely, 
merits reprehension. The circle of our 
pleasures is sufficiently contracted, and 
our truest happiness can be derived 
only from the present moment $ the 
past and future being objects either 
of regret or desire. To restrict them 
still more is of no avail, whether the 
end proposed be the advancement either 
of religion or morality -, but it may be 
the cause of infinite injury. The gloomy 
representations of life as exhibited by 
Johnson, have this direct and only tend- 
ency, to repress the arm of industry, to 

check 
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check the vigour of enterprize, to sup- 
press rational wishes, to fill the mind 
with a hateful distrust of society, and to. 
foster the most pernicious prejudices. They 
are also capable of repressing other gene- 
rous sentiments of the mind which form 
the most important links of human con- 
nection. In short, the papers of the Ram- 
bler which relate to life, are in his own 
words, fit only " to disturb the happiness 
of others, to lessen the little comforts, and 
shorten the short pleasures of our condi- 
tion, by painful remembrances of the past, 
or melancholy prognostics of the future ; 
their only aim is to crush the rising hope, 
to damp the kindling transport, and alloy 
the golden hours of gaiety with the hate- 
ful dross of grief and suspicion." 

This might be exemplified by a mul- 
tiplicity of quotations, were they neces- 
sary. But a few only shall here be em- 
ployed ; namely, such opinions as are 
delivered as axioms, and stand in gene- 
ral divested of all demonstrative support 
or collateral argument, and sometimes 
entire delineations. — These will better dis- 
play 
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play the decided bias of Johnson's mindj 
and consequently, the propriety of ad- 
mitting him as an unerring guide, or as 
a safe and judicious moralist. And should 
he be found sometimes incompetent to 
that task, it will in no manner detract 
from his literary character, nor render 
our admiration of his sublime and stu- 
pendous genius less fervid. It will only 
demonstrate, that a man, whose percep- 
tions have been clouded by poverty, whose 
mind has been harrassed by compli- 
cated miseries, and whose body has been 
debilitated by disease, so as to impart a 
settled principle, drawn from the mis- 
fortunes of existence, is as incapable of 
exhibiting a just delineation of life, as a 
man would be of determining the dif- 
ferent shades of colour, whose visual pow- 
ers were obstructed by that " drop serene" 
which our immortal Milton has bewailed. 
Let us suppose a Student, having toiled 
through the volumes of antiquity, and 
enlarged his intellect by views of nature, 
becomes ambitious of disclosing to the 
world the result of his laborious studies. 
Conscious of superior acquirements, and 

desirous 
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desirous of elucidating some learned per* 
plexity, or of exhorting to some impor- 
tant virtue, he is anxious of knowing to 
whom he confides his knowledge, or for 
whose moral advancement he subjects 
himself voluntarily to the task of refor- 
mation. — Let us suppose this information 
sought in Johnson. 

" He that endeavours after fame by 
writing, solicits the regard of a multi- 
tude, fluctuating in measures, or im- 
mersed in business, without time for 
intellectual improvements, he appeals, to 
judges prepossessed by passion, or cor* 
rupted by prejudices, which preclude their 
approbation of any new performance. 
Some are too indolent to read any thing 
till its reputation is established ; others too 
envious to promote that fame which gives 
them pain by its increase. What is new 
is opposed, because most are unwilling 
to ' be taught, and what is knoyrn is 
rejected because it is not sufficiently con- 
sidered that men more frequently require 
to be reminded than informed. The 
learned are afraid to declare their opinion 
early, lest they should put their reputa- 
tion 
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tion in hazard ; the ignorant always ima- 
gine themfelves giving some proof of 
delicacy, when they refuse to be pleased ; 
and he that finds his way to reputation 
through all these obstructions, must ac- 
knowledge that he is indebted to other 
causes besides his industry, his learning, 
or his wit."( — No. 2)* 

What a solemn interdiction is this of 
all literary enterprize, and how pom- 
pously are probable miscarriages enu- 
merated. Here, the juvenile mind would 
feel persuaded, that to cultivate intellect, 
is to incur all the miseries of want, de- 
pendance, and neglect. Does this arise 
from his own early failures in the career 
of literature ? How unfit is such a moralist 
to form the early thought, or teach the 
road that leads to fame and happiness ! 

The 



# It is a remarkable fact that this author was for ever anxious 
to dissuade the rising generation from cultivating knowledge. 
To repress this noble ardor and resplendent ambition, he 
sought for every argument that could be drawn from the 
wretchedness of life. He admitted no medium, nor would 
he allow any variation. He who commenced author must 
positively endure all that can embitter pur existence, and 
make us execrate the society in which we exist. To expose 
the glaring fallacy of such reasoning, would be too gross an 
insult to the understanding of my readers. 
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The miseries of learning again come 
under his consideration, (No. 16.) and he 
draws with gloomy colours, the wretched- 
ness of literary eminence, as exemplified 
in the history of Misellus. Dr. Johnson 
delighted to revel in the evils of exist- 
ence, and to pourtray with all the energy 
of language and force of sentiment as 
inevitable, the uncertain anxieties and trou- 
bles to which we are obnoxious. Melan- 
choly reflections from early indulgence 
had become habitual, and he beheld every 
enterprize and pursuit of life, through the 
mist of tears and remorse. This, though 
it gives an awful dignity to his writings, 
renders them less faithful delineations. 
What he had himself felt, he considered 
as unavoidable ; and his prejudices would 
not suffer him to discard an opinion he 
had once assimilated to his mind. 

The following quotation may be in- 
troduced without any comment ; simply 
observing, that it is somewhat too defi- 
nitive, as, indeed, many other of Dr. 
Johnson's positions are: 

"The cure for the greatest part of 
human miseries is not radical but pal- 
liative. 
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' liative. Infelicity is involved in corporeal 
nature, and interwoven with our being ; 
all attempts, therefore, to decline it wholly 
are useless and vain : the armies of pain 
send their arrows against us on every 
side ; the choice is only between those 
which are more or less sharp, or tinged 
with poison of greater or less malignity; 
and the strongest armour which reason 
can supply will only blunt their points, 
but cannot repel them." — (No. 32.) 

To delight in exhibiting scenes of in- 
felicity is a solitary and unenviable gratifi- 
cation. To labour to persuade mankind 
that all those by whom they are surrounded 
are actuated by avarice and sensuality $ 
that they only wait the happy moment to 
ruin and overwhelm with infamy ; that 
they caress and proffer only to deceive ; 
and that they are slaves to the most 
venal passions, and incapable of any ge- 
nerous sentiment or atachment, is surely 
as reprehensible as the man who would 
falsely persuade you that your dearest 
friend wears a dagger for your destruc- 
tion. All truth is valuable ; and all 
moral truth inestimably so. Wit, genius, 

and 
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and learning, if employed on the side of 
falsehood, are to be regarded as weapons 
turned against the bosom and interest of 
human nature. General conclusions are 
at all times liable to error ; but when 
drawn from human actions, passions, or 
events, must inevitably be false* Even 
in the attainment of one peculiar object, 
every man will, perhaps, employ different 
means ; and where such dissension exists, 
who can assure themselves that events 
will be uniform ? 

Dr. Johnson has laboured to demon- 
strate in the history of Almamoulin, 
the son of Nouradin, that riches are in- 
capable of affording to their possessor 
any other gratifications than those of 

- the mind. If they are employed to pur- 
chase magnificent buildings; to procure 
varieties of food or amusements 5 to open 
prospects, or to roll rivers through 
new channels, they produce only satiety 
and listlessness, and disgust : If they at- 
tract friends, or are dispensed so as to 
command gratitude, they find only fraud 
and deceit. In short, if they are applied 

• to any other purpose than that of solely 

relieving 
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relieving the distressed, protecting the 
fatherless, clothing the naked, and shelter- 
ing the defenceless widow, they only 
retort upon their possessor the bitterness 
of contempt, and the anguish of remorse. 

Almamoulin is young and wealthy. 
His father's death makes him master of 
immense possessions. He showers down 
silver on the populace. Nobles, sages, 
and heroes, are combined against him, 
and he appeases them with gold, gems, 
and supplication. He solicits princesses 
in marriage, but trembles in the presence 
of one who vouchsafes him an audience. 
He contracts his pleasures, but is soon 
invaded by languor and weariness ; all 
novelties are soon exhausted, and he finds 
his heart vacant. He then determines to 
open his doors to all the votaries of 
idleness and pleasure. His house rings 
with merriment, and festivity and revelry 
mark the beginning and conclusion of 
each day. In the fulness of his heart, he 
exclaims- — " I have at last found the use 
of riches ; I am surrounded by compa- 
nions, who view my greatness without 
envy -, and I enjoy at once the raptures 

of 
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of {fopularity and the safety of an obscure 
station. What trouble can he feel whom 
all are studious to please, that they may 
be repaid with pleasure ? What danger 
can he dread to whom every man is a 
friend?" Thus did Almamoulin exclaim 
to himself : but in the midst of his joy, 
a legal citation summons him before the 

i 

Emperor, He is amazed and confounded, 
when he discovers that one whom he 
regarded as his friend, had accused him 
of treason, with the hopes of enjoying 
his confiscation. He, however, clears 
himself, and is dismissed with honour, 
while his accuser perishes in prison, 

Almamoulin, now convinced of the 
perfidy of man, and how little is to be 
expected from the most apparent virtue, 
retires with disgust, and has recourse to 
a sage on the banks of the Oxus, who 
thus harangues him : 

" Brother," said the philosopher, " thou 
hast suffered thy reasosn to be deluded 
by idle hopes and fallacious appearances. 
Having long looked with desire upon 
riches, thou hadst taught thyself to think 

C them 
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them more Valuable than nature designed 
them, and to expect from them, what 
experience has now taught thee that they 
cannot give. That they do not confer 
wisdom, thou may'st be convinced, by 
considering at how dear a price they 
tempted thee, upon thy first entrance 
into the world, to purchase the empty 
sound of vulgar acclamation > that they 
cannot bestow fortitude or magnanimity 
that man may be certain who flood 
trembling at Astracan, before a being not 
naturally superior to himself $ that they 
Will not supply unexhausted pleasure, th£ 
recollection of forsaken palaces and neg- 
lected garden?, will easily inform thee j 
that they rarely purchase friends, thou 
didst soon discover, when thou wert left 
to stand thy trial uncountenanced and 
alone ; yet think not riches useless y there 
are purposes to which a wise man may 
be delighted to apply them : they may, 
by a rational distribution to those who 
want them, ease the pains of helpless 
disease, still the throbs of restless anxiety, 
relieve innocence from oppression, and 
raise imbecility to cheerfulness and vigour. 

This 
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This they will enable thee to perform* 
and this will afford the only happiness 
ordained for our present state, the confi*. 
dence of Divine favour, and the hope of 
future rewards." 

These arguments are specious, and are, 
besides* drawn from the narrative, which 
is purely ideal. They cannot be said to 
be just, if considered with regard to the 
world, though they are* perhaps, amusing 
as an Eastern fiction. But the moral 
which Dr. Johnson intended to convey, 
is sufficiently obvious ; and they are there- 
fore .to be considered in their proper light; 
Our affections are generally proportioned 
to our real or supposed relative connect 
tiohs. The defeat of armies, the subver- 
sion of states, or the machinations of 
conspirators happening in distant coun- 
tries raise few eimotidns in the mind of 
an Englifhman, conscious that they can 

% 

in no manner affect him. lit the same 
manner, the wealth of Almamoulin ap- 
pears altogether chimerical to the reader; 
and, incapable of recalling to his memory 
any parallel event in his sphere of ac- 
tion, he reads.it as a tale which soon 

dies 
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dies away ; and he is in no Way con- 
cerned lest the same causes should pro- 
duce in him similar consequences. Hence 
the arguments lose their force which was 
purely relative, and are forgotten, toge- 
ther with the narrative which produced 
them. Nor are they cogent, if considered 
distinctly. — Riches are certainly a means 
of happiness ; and the mind may receive 
a gratification equally solid, though not 
so lasting, in erecting edifices, and form- 
ing gardens, as in dispensing benefactions 
to the needy and distressed. For even 
here, to a virtuous mind, the considera- 
tion will arise, that he thus employs a 
certain number of individuals in honest 
industry * and, by an equitable reward 
for their labour, enables them to enjoy, 
at least, the blessings of life $ a con- 
sciousness which must impart ineffable 
delight. Nor will such a distribution 
prevent the exercise of charity. But 
Johnson is uniform in his attacks on 
elegance and splendour, and always with 
acrimony. For this prejudice, it were, 
perhaps, vain to enquire the cause ; but 
it may be said in extenuation,, that he 

possessed 
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possessed it in common with other severe 
moralists, who had preceded him. All 
have affected to despise what they could 
not obtain, and have vainly endeavoured 
to persuade mankind, that wealth, unless 
directed in one particular channel, is 
productive only of evil and mischance. 
But this position they have very wisely 
rejected, and have always been willing 
rather to endure the ills of opulence, 
whatever they might be, than "jly to others 
which they knew not of? 

Passing over a multitude of gloomy 
speculations which every where preponde- 
rate, we at length find our author again 
painting, in solemn colours, the miseries 
of authorship. Indeed this subject he 
never treats but with the most melan- 
choly prognostics, and earnest dissuasion 
from the pursuit. Being himself an au- 
thor, it may be supposed he knew some- 
thing of its inconveniences; but if it 
was really attended with suqh immense 
difficulties and obstructions as he de- 
scribes, why, it may be asked, did he not 
abandon it, and adopt some . other mode 
of life, less exposed to mischance, and 

productive 
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productive of greater happiness ? I be- 
lieve it will not be easy to exemplify 
(except in some few instances) the mo- 
rose and prejudiced descriptions of Dr. 
Johnson; and he himself could not but 
be conscious of their fallacy. Nay, I am 
persuaded, that many of these complaints 
are to be regarded only as the bursts 
of pride, and the affected mimicry of 
distresses which were never felt. While - 
he pompously displayed the pretended ob T 
structions in the paths of learning, he, 
at the same time, gratified his own va- 
nity, by manifesting that he had over- 
come them, either by his perseverance, 
his genius, or his abilities. And yet how 
industriously he would intimidate others 
from entering the same path, may bq 
seen from the ^following quotations : 
*********** « The first 

apperance of excellence unites multitudes 
againft it, unexpected opposition rises 
up on every fide ; the celebrated and the 
obscure join in the confederacy, subtilty 
furnishes arms to impudence, and inven- 
tion leads on credulity. 

" The hazards of those that aspire to 

eminence, 
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eminence, would be much diminished if 
they had none but acknowledged rival? 
]to encounter. Their enemies would then 
be few, and what is yet of greater im* 
portance, would be known, t But what 
caution is sufficient to war4 off the blows 
of invisible assailants, pr what force can 
stand against unpermitted attacks, and 
a continual succession of enemies ? Yet 
such is the state of the world, that np 
sooner can any man emerge from the 
crowd, and fix the eyes of the public 
upon him, than he stands as a mark tq 
the arrows of lurking calumny, and re^ 
ceives in the tumult of hostility, from 
distant and from nameless hands, wounds 
pot always easy to be cured, 

" When any mjan has endeavoured tq 
deserve distinction, he will be surprised 
to hear himself censured where he would 
not expect to have been named; he will 
find the utmost acrimony of malice among 
those whom he never could have offended. 
Nothing is too gross, or too- refined, too 
cruel, or too trifling to be practised $ 
very little regard is had to the rules of 
honourable hostility, but every weapon 
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is accounted lawful, and those that can- 
not make a thrust at life, are content 
to keep themselves in play with petty 
malevolence to tease with feeble blows 
and impotent disturbance." — (No. 144.) 

What a depraved picture is this of 
human nature ! In what a world of guilt 
and infamy do we exist! Where shall 
we seek for friendship where all are false $ 
where shall we repose our griefs where 
none are virtuous ? Alas ! How may the 
most exalted intellect be corrupted by a 
pernicious indulgence of rancorous pre- 
judices ? 

Where is the youth that, captivated 
by Johnsonian eloquence, and impress^ 
with the conviction of those scenes he 
beholds so glowingly depicted, would not 
resolve within himself to treat mankind 
as a band of robbers, or of mercenaries $ 
as a society of fawning, cringing, false 
- and malevolent wretches 5 as a set of 
beings devoid of principle, of humanity, 
or of justice 5 bounteous only to deceive 3 
and humble only to destroy 3 affecting 
virtues which they do not possess, and 
perpetrating crimes which they pretend 

to 
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to abhor. Would he not become a misan- 
thrope to avoid the infection, or plunge 
in guilt to render himself a fit compa- 
nion. Is this a moralist to be trusted, 
or ought we, as rational beings, to con«> 
fide ourselves to the direction of that 
man, who consults his own mind, which 
is darkened by obstinate prepossessions, 
rather than the book of nature, which is 
open to every eye $ or the volume of 
truth, which is never inscrutable to those 
who industirously seek it ? 

In the same manner, it may be asked, 
whether a Student, charmed with the 
loquence and misled by the assertions 






Johnson, would not, with disgust, 
abandon his studies, and lament, in the 
secret confidence of his own heart, the 
gross barbarity, and the diabolical machi- / 
nations of his depraved countrymen. Con- 
fident of the certain consequence of all 
his endeavours to improve, instruct, or 
to amuse mankind, he would remain in 
painful inactivity, and feel no desire to 
rouse his mind from its lethargy. Ease j 
is always preferable to pain ; and the im- 
pulse must indeed be very greatj which 

would 
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would induce a man to forfeit the quiet 
indolence of obscurity, only to endure 
all the attacks of the fury passions, ex? 
cited by his endeavours to promote vir- 
tue, or improve knowledge.* And these 
are the fatal events to be apprehended* 
as Pr. Johnson would persuade us ; but 
happily his admonitions, or his prog- 
nostics, have been little regarded, as we 
still possess our Poets, our Historians, 
and our Critics $ so certain it is that all 
writings are valuable only in proportion 
as they are true, and that in the same 
proportion will they ever affect the mind. 



* It is hardly reasonable to suppose that a man impressed 
with the conviction of the certain and absolute inefficacy of 
all his endeavours to meliorate, or improve the condition 
of human nature, would pursue those endeavours with ardor, 
or would pursue them at all. Upon the supposition that 
every author writes to be believed, it is manifest that Dr. 
Johnson may, from the obvious nature of his compositions, 
produce infinite evil in society, and plunge the youthful 
mind in a state of the most hateful suspicion with regard to 
his fellow creatures. The invariable gloominess of this au- 
thor, and his perverse descriptions of human nature rendered 
his essays so disgusting to the late Lord Orford, that he 
could never bear to read them, but concluded from their very 
nature that Johnson must have had a bad heart. The truth 
of this assertion I will not venture to discuss, but I fear his 
feelings could not on many occasions have been the most 
enviable. 
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It would be endless to select every pas-r 
sage or paper which treats of life and 
its events in the same strain of dolorous 
declamation* Yet I will present my reader 
with a few more, and passing all others' 
till we arrive at the history of Abouzaid* 
the son of Morad, which is, indeed, ra- 
ther too much an echo of Almamoulin, 
Here the perfidy of friends, the inefficacy 
of benevolence, and the baseness of ac- 
quaintances, are the subjects of his de- 
scriptions. But here I shall transcribe 
the author's own words. 

cc Morad lived many years in prospe- 
rity ; every day encreased his wealth, and 
extended his influence. The Sages re- 
peated his maxims, the Captains of thou- 
sands waitpd his commands.^ — Compe- 
tion withdrew into the cavern of Envy % 
and Discontent trembled at her own 
murmurs. But human greatness is short 
and transitory as the pdour of incens$ 
in the fire. The sun grew weary of 
gilding the palaces of Morad, the clouds 
of sorrow gathered round his head, and 
the tempest of hatred roared about his 
dwelling, 

cc Morad 
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c< Morad saw ruin hastily approaching. 
The first that forsook him were his Poets $ 
their example was followed by all those 
whom he had rewarded for contributing 
to his pleasure, and only a few whose 
virtue had entitled them to favour were 
now to be seen in his hall or chambers. 
He felt his danger and prostrated himself 
at the foot of the throne. His accusers 
were confident and loud ; his friends stood 
contented with frigid neutrality ; and the 
voice of truth was overborne by clamour. 
He was divested of his power, deprived 
of acquisitions, and condemned to pass 
the rest of his life on his hereditary estate. 

" Morad had been so long accustomed 
to crowds and business, supplicants and 
flattery, that he knew not how to fill up 
his hours in solitude -, he saw with regret 
the sun rise to force on his eye a new 
day, for which he had no use, and envied 
the savage that wanders in the desert, 
because he has no time vacant from the 
calls of nature, but is always chasing hi$ 
prey, or sleeping in his den. 

" His discontent in time vitiated his 
constitution, and a slow disease seized 

upon 
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upon him. He refused physic, neglected 
exercise, and lay down on his couch 
peevish and restless, rather afraid to die 
than desirous to live. His domestics, for 
a time redoubled their assiduities ; but 
finding that no officiousness could soothe, 
nor exactnes satisfy, they soon gave way 
to negligence and sloth, and he that once 
commanded . nations, often languished in 
his chamber without an attendant. 

" In this melancholy state he com- 
manded messengers to recal his eldest 
son, Abouzaid, from the Army. Abou- 
zaid was* alarmed at the account of his 
father's sickness, and hasted by long jour- 
neys to his place of residence. Morad 
was yet living, and felt his strength re- 
turn at the embraces of his son ; then 
commanding him to sit down at his 
bedside, € Abouzaid/ says he, c thy father 
has no more to hope or fear from the 
inhabitants of the earth, the cold hand of 
the angel of death is now upon him, 
and the voracious grave is howling for 
his prey. Hear, therefore, the precepts 
of ancient experience, let not my last 
instructions issue forth in vain. Thou 

haft 
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hast seen me happy, , and calamitous ; 
thou hast beheld my exaltation and my 
fall. My power is in the hands of my 
enemies; my treasures have rewarded my 
accusers j but my inheritance, the cle- 
mency of the Emperor has spared, anci 
my wisdom his anger could not take 
away. Cast thine eyed round thee, what- 
ever thou beholdest, will in a few hours 
be thine : apply thine ear to my dic- 
tates, and these possessions will promote 
thy happiness : aspire not to public ho- 
nour $, enter not the palaces of kings i 
thy Wealth will set thee above insult y 
let thy moderation keep thee below envy. 
Content thyself with private dignity, 
diffuse thy riches among thy friends ? 
let every day extend thy beneficence, and 
suffer not thy heart to be at rest, till 
thou art loved by all to whom thou art 
known. In the height of my power, I 
said to defamation, Who will hear thee ? 
and to artifice, What canft thou perform ? 
But, my Son, despise not thou the malace of 
the weakest, remember that venom sup- 
plies the want of strength, arid that the 
lion may perish by the puncture of an asp\ 

" Morad 
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cc Morad expired in a few hours* 
Abouzaid, after the months of mourning, 
determined to regulate his Conduct by 
his father's precepts, and cultivate the 
love of mankind, by every kindness and 
endearment. He wisely considered that 
domestic happiness was first to be se^- 
Cured, and that none have so much 
power of doing hurt, or good, as those 
who are present in the hour of negli- 
gence, hear the bursts of thoughtless 
merriment, and observe the stdrts of uh- 
guarded passion. He therefore augmented 
the pay of all his attendants, and requited 
every exertion of uncommon diligence, by 
supernumerary gratuities. While he con- 
gratulated himself upon the fidelity and 
affection of his family, he was in the 
night alarmed with robbers, who being 
pursued afnd taken, declared that ' they 
had been admitted by one of his ser- 
vants ; the servant immediately confessed 
that he unbarred the door, because ano* 
ther not more worthy of confidence, was 
entrusted with the keys. 

" Abouzaid was thus convinced that a 
dependant could not easily be made a 

friend* 
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friend, and that while many were solicit- 
ing for the first tank of favour, all those 
would be alienated whom he disappointed. 
He therefore resolved to associate with a 
few equal companions, selected from fi- 
ning the chief men of the province. 
With these he lived happily for a time, 
till familiarity set them free from re- 
straint, and every man thought himself 
at liberty to indulge his own caprice, 
and advance his own opinions. They 
then disturbed each other with contrariety 
of inclinations and difference of senti- 
ments, and Abouzaid was necessitated to 
offend one party by concurrence, or both 
by indifference. 

" He afterwards determined to avoid a 
close union with beings so discordant in 
their nature, and to diffuse himself in a 
larger circle. He practised the smile of 
universal courtesy, and invited all to his 
table, but admitted none to his retire- 
ments. Many who had been rejected in 
his choice of friendship, now refused to 
accept his acquaintance; and of those 
whom plenty and magnificence drew to 
his table, every one pressed forward to- 
ward 
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ward intimacy, thought himself overlooked 
in the crowd, and murmured because he 
was not distinguished above the rest. By 
degrees all made advances, and all re- 
sented repulse. The table was then co- 
vered with delicacies in vain ; the music 
sounded in empty rooms, and Abouzaid 
was left to form in solitude some new 
scheme of pleasure or security. 

" Resolving now to try the force of 
gratitude, he enquired for men of science, 
whose merit was obscured by poverty. 
His house was soon crowded with poets, 
sculptors, painters, and designers, who 
wantoned in unexperienced plenty, and 
employed their powers in celebration of 
theic patron. But in a short time they 
forgot the distress from which they had 
been rescued, and began to consider their 
deliverer as a wretch of narrow capacity, 
who was growing great by works which 
he could not perform, and whom they 
overpaid by condescending to accept his 
bounties. Abouzaid heard their mumurs,' 
and dismissed them, and from that hour 
continued blind to colours, and deaf to 
panegyric. 

D " As 
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u As the sons of art departed mut- 
tering threats of perpetual infamy, Abou* 
zaid, who stood at the gate, called to 
him Hamet the poet c Hamet,' said bfc> 
c thy ingratitude has put an end to my 
hopes and experiments ; I have now 
learned the v^njty of those labours, that 
wish to be rewarded by human benevo- 
lence 5 I shall henceforth do good, and 
avoid evil y without respect to the opinion 
of men j and resolve to solicit (inly the 
approbation 6i that being, .whom alone 
we are sure to please, by endeavouriitg 
to please him/' — {No. 190.) 

None will, I believe, presume to affirm 
that this description is either just or na* 
turial. The events of life, notwithstanding 
their accidental contrariety, will ever be 
found, upon a close inspection, to bear 
a gitater or less resemblance to each other. 
Rithes, it is certain, will most generally 
produce splendour, and poverty despond- 
ence. It is also certain, that the rich man 
will possess more means of gratification 
than he that is poor $ and he will gene- 
rally be enabled to vary his pleasures, 
or to combine them, so as to compensate 

in 
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in some measure the want of novelty : 
this is not to be acquired by indigence; 
The r ~'iOttid is apt to reject, as false, that 
which towers too much above common 
etrents, and common exeperience ; and to 
exceed probability, is generally the fate of 
those who too much indulge their ima*» 
gination. Something more than disap- 
probation is incurred by that moralist, 
who neglects truth to indulge a vitiated 
principle of gloomy, and, perhaps, envi- 
ous speculation. If we are to suppose 
the writings of Dr. Johnson to have been 
a transcript of his mind, he must have 
been wretched u beyond all names of wretch* 
edness" But here reason pauses, and 
deliberate reflexion penetrates the veil, 
Incredulus odi. 

" Dr. Johnson uniformly displays to us 
all the miseries of life : but where shall ! 
we find one scene of its felicities. That \ 
it has felicities every man's, bosom will \ 
inform hirn ; and that it has misfortunes 
is no less certain. Both are certain, and 

* • 

much of both depends upon ourselves. 
I think it will be found that every stage 
of existence possesses its appropriate plea- 
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sures ; nor are the thoughtless murmurs of 
inexperience, or the captious complaints 
of debility, to be the estimate of the 
whole. . Johnson has drawn an invidious 
and cynical comparison between youth 
and age,. (No. 196) in which more ill 
nature than truth predominates. 

In No 203 is .the following severe 
observation; it cannot be called just. 

" So full is the world of calamity, 
that every source of pleasure is polluted, 
and every retirement of tranquility dis- 
turbed. When time has supplied us with 
events sufficient to employ our thoughts, 
it has mingled them with so many dis- 
asters, that we shrink from their remem- 
brance, dread their intrusion upon our 
minds, and fly from them as from ene- 
mies that pursue us with torture." 

It is difficult to conceive a man more 
oppressed with melancholy, or more go- 
verned by prejudice, than Dr. Johnson.* 

In 



* That his prejudices were ever on the wing for gratification 
may fairly be presumed from the following anecdote. 

His first introduction to Mrs. Thrale, now Mrs. Piozzi, 

was brought about by the means of Mr. Woodhouse, who 

had at that time excited considerable interest by the pub- 

m f lication 
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In him there is no variation $ he is for 
ever one and the same. All his pictures 
are alike, and in all we; trace the reflec- 
tion 



lication of his poems. Dr. Johnson expressed a wish to 
see him, and Mr. Murphy, the common mediator, proposed 
an interview at Mrs. Thrale's. This was assented to, and 
the mighty Doctor repaired thither accordingly. After -some 
conversation had taken place, Mrs. T. who purposed pre- 
senting Mr. W. with a copy of Newton's Milton, requested 
him to step with her into the library. Johnson, who was 
. never remarkable for politeness, immediately followed. *' Well 
Madam, and what book have you got there ?" . " Milton's poeti- 
cal works, Doctor," replied Mrs. T. " Well, and what do you 

• 

think of Milton?" "lam proud, Doctor, to concur in the 
general opinion of his excellence." " But is he not in your 
opinion very prosaic ?" continued Johnson. " Oh no 5 1 ne« 
ver could discover it." - •" Pshaw, replied the petulant Doctor, 
give me a volume and I'll prove it." A volume was accord- 
ingly handed j and opening a part of * Comus, he read it in 
such a wretched manner,* and with such determined impro- 
priety,- as would have rendered disgusting the sublimest 
productions which ever flowed from the pen of man. Having 
finished, he exclaimed with unmanly exultation, " There 
now, did I not say he was prosaic." 

Here is a striking instance of the stubborness of his preju- 
dices, which would suffer no opportunity to escape of injuring 
the reputation of a man for whom he had conceived a dislike, 
owing to his political tenets, which differed from those of his 
own. That heart must indeed be totally lost to virtue, which 
could seek at the distance of near a hundred years to blast the 
memory of one who avowed principles not exactly conformable 
to his own, and which could never have occasioned to him 
one moment's inconvenience. Yet it is probable this very 
-cause, and . this alone, induced him to join in the infamous 
attack of Lauder, and to assist him in that transaction. 
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tkm of a cynic. His sensations coufcf 
seldom be •enviable % he *nusfc .have turned 
away with visible horror and djsgust from 
aH that bore the smiles of happiness, or 
the gaiety of mirth. 

The lustoiy of Seged* Emperor of Ethi- 
opia, is the last description which this 
work presents* It would be idle to trans- 
cribe it, for no new remarks -could be 
introduced. What has been said . of Al- 
mamoulki and . Abouzaid, may be said of 
Seged, for they have all the same end. 

It is remarkable that Johnson was xk£ 
aware csf his great error 5 for in his last 
paper he -thus delivers .himself : ., . ; . 

cc In the 'pictures of Jife I have never 
been 30 stijdious of novelty or surprise 
as to depart wholly from all resemblance; 
a fault which writers, deservedly cele- 
brated, frequently commit, that they may 
raise, as the occasion requires, either 
mirth or abhorrence." 

This is indeed a striking example of 
the vanity of all human knowledge. The 
genius even of Johnson was incapable of 
whispering what <dl the world could see ; 
or if it did whisper, its voice was soon 

lost 
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lost amidst the rude collision of pride, 
prejudice, and credulity. It can hardly be 
suspected that he was fully* aware of this 
his greatest fault. More reference is due to 
his integrity than to harbour the suspicion. 

How much it is to be regretted that 
he who knew so well what ought to be 
done, should yet fail to do it. Mme** 
diately following the above quotation is 
the subsequent remark: "Some enlarge- 
ment may be allowed to declamation, and 
some exaggeration to burlesque; but as 
they deviate farther from reality, they 
become less useful, because their lessons 
will fail of application. The mind of the 
reader is carried away from the con- 
templation of his own manners j he finds 
in himself no likeness to the phantom before 
him, and though he laughs or rages, is 
hot reformed." 

The first part of this sentence seems 
to intimate that there Was something to 
palliate which he was aware of ; some cen- 
sure to avert' which l he apprehended ; while 
the latter only displays, how much easier it 
is to deliver precepts than act from them. 

These remarks have been written with 

freedom ; 
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fre^dpm ; they.j&ave , been ■. in no manner 
biassfid.by the, authority of a great name,, 
or the. common , suffrages of blind enthu- 
siasm* Justice now demands that I should 
say something: of the beauties of this; 
work, for .beauties it certainly . possesses. 
Some of them it will be sufficient .'ft* 
pqint out, others I shall transcribe. 

\A noble effusion of ; Johnson's mind is 
the seventh Rambler, and whidvperhapv 
is t not exceeded by any he afterwards 
wrote. It , contains many just, and pener 
trotting remarks,, , great sublimity of sgjw, 
tirpent, and. energy of language, origiar 
aljty l of speculation, and a . most; pious 
and worthy . end. ..Johnson will perhaps 
never fye excelled by any writer on re- 
ligion. 4J1 his papers on that subject 
breathe a spirit of the most elevated piety. 
The solemnity of his language, the mul- 
tiplicity of his ideas, the vigour of his 
intellect, and the sincerity of his heart, 
all conspire to give an awful dignity to 
his religious writings,, which can hardly 
fail of awakening the most obdurate mind. 
I confess I never rise from a perusal of 
this paper without a most thorough con- 
viction 
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viction- of all -that it. inculcates. Nope 
who shall read it with due attention, 
will I think be able to deny the efficacy 
of retirement for the advancement of re- 
ligion. . I cannot resist the pleasure of 
transcribing the following paragraphs 
with which it concludes. 

" The- great art,- therefore, of piety, 
and the end for which all the rites of 
religion seem to be instituted, is the per- 
petual renovation of the motives to vir- 
tue, by a voluntary employment of our 
mind in the contemplation of its excel- 
lence, its importance, and its necessity, 
whkh, in proportion as they are more 
frequently and more willingly revolved,* 
gain a more forcible and permanent in- 
fluence, till in time they become the reign- 
ing ideas, the standing principles of action, 
and the test by which every thing proposed 
to the judgment is rejected or approved. 

cc To facilitate this change of our af- 
fections it is necessary that we weaken 
the temptation of the world, by retiring 
at certain seasons from it ; for its in** 
fluence, arising only from its presence, 
is much lessened when it becomes the 

ob\^ct 
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object of solitary meditation. A constant 
residence amidst noise and fleaaurc, iii^ 
evitably obliterates the impressions o£ 
piety; and a frequent abstraction of 
ourselves into a state where this life, lifce 
the next* operates only upon the reason, 
will reinstate religion an ks just authority, 
even ' without those: irradiations from 
above, the hope of which I Jiaveao in* 
tention to withdraw from > the ' tsuwtyte 
and the diligent. . r t 

\ «* This is that conquest of the woteld 
and of -ouftselves which has heen always 
considered as the perfection of human ma- 
ture ; and this is only- to ,be obtained i<by 
ifarorent prayer, steady resolutions, and 
frequent retirement 'from folly* and *w- 
nity ; from the cades cf araricdj andnthe 
joy* of intemperance ; dfoni >the lolling 
sounds of deceitful »fkttety, .aind the 
tempting sight xyf prosperous wickedness." 
Another valuable* Paper i* No. 11, 
in which rthe folly of anger is. finely il- 
lustrated, and its 'effects displayed Here 
he directs hie jcensuw against a^d&mestic 
evil, and one •- which ibr;jfrs pernicious 
consequences, wae wdl ^worthy the con- 

sideyation 
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sideratioa of Johnson^ Whether, he :>0ja* 
peculiarly cwiBcious «£ tfais^ or whsfafasr 
he wrote mtedj the natacal^aiiggesfckwis 
of his own daiixd^ I know no** but Jw 
has manifested, ^against it fa noble- /indig- 
nation and contempt v and has . shewn 
wrtk 'much force .and novelty, ivow des* 
pkafole itD^eiidcre the riian who indulges 
it 4 and Jfehei cddamkyiowhj^ it i?> cm 
table to ^prodoce^ His -ax^uaftients are; aH 
of them just and apposite j ari&> thaty arc 
valuable -on account of Htfaeir relation to 
commonlifi^ and of theiar general use j Hbey 
may, indeed^ be appHqd/upon -; kmumer* 
afcle occ^ionsi, and I am willing to far- 
Keve, that if ^plied npro^ 
not be without <e£fect** fer/they ttrast re- 
commend themselves by their truth. The 
meanness <of passion is wall described <in 
the following passage: ' 

" Those sadden bursts <tf *^ge> gene- 
rally break out upon email occasions 5 for 
life, unhappy as it % cannot supply 
great evils : as frequently as the < man utf 
fire thinks fit te be -enraged; therbfori, 
the first reflection upon his > 'violfenee 
tmist shew him that he is mean «wugh 
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to be driven, from his post by every petty 
incident, that he is the mere slave of 
casualty, and that . his reason and virtue 
are in the. power, of the wind." 

Who can read the subsequent delinea- 
tion of its effects without a sigh ; and 
without confessing almost with, tears, the 
melancholy truth ? For who is there, that 
has not, in a greater or lefs .. degree, felt 
it * so extensive is the influence of this 
dreadful vice. 

: <c When a man has once suffered his 
mind to be thus vitiated, he becomes que 
of the most hateful and unhappy beings. 
He can give no security to hiig.sejf that 
he shall not at the next interview alien- 
ate, by some sudden transport, his dearest 
friend, or break out, upon some slight 
contradiction* into such terms of rudeness, 
as can never be perfectly forgotten. Who- 
ever converses with him, lives with the 
suspicion and solicitude of. a man that 
plays with a tame tiger, always under a 
necessity of watching the moment in 
which the capricious savage shall begin 
to growl." 

The miseries of the old age of a pas- 
sionate 
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sionate man is depicted in the most af- 
fecting colours* and with an accuracy, of 
judgment, which surpasses all commend- 
ation. It is/indeed, a picture such as 
the mind of Johnson only could have 
drawn -, a picture at once vigorous, com-* 
prehensive, and faithful* 

" Nothing is more despicable or more 
miserable than the old age of a passion^ 
ate' man. When the vigour of youth 
fails him, and his amusements pall with 
frequent repetition, his occasional rage 
sinks, by decay of strength, into peevish- 
ness 3 'that, 'peevishness, for want of ? no- 
velty and variety, becomes habitual -, the 
world falls off from around him,* » ; and 
he is left, as Homer expresses it, to devour 
bis- own heart in ■-. solitude and contempt."' 

The allegories of Johnson, tho' not nu- 
merous, are, I think, always just ; and I 
know not whether they may not be pre- 
ferred to those of Addison for strength and 
invention; The principal allegories of the 
Rambler are, those of Criticism, No. y$ of 
Hope, No. 67 ; the Voyage of Life, No. 
102; and that of Wit and Learning, 
No. 22 $ which last exceeds any . that 

this 
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this ; language 1 * can ^ro^uce. It exhibits 
aH rife 6 pdwers' of invention in the most 
charming combination ; 6F 'wit replete 
■with delicacy, " and of Learning guided 
by judgment. The allegory is in itself 
so ebmplete, that 1 know nothing which 
could be added or taken away without 
injury ; and the language is at the same 
time so pure and nervous, that praise is 
test in admiration and delight. This alone 
Would "have conferred the title of poet 
upon. Johnson, had . his imitations of 
Juvenal never teen written j and I doubt 
whether he does not rathef merit it from 
this and 'his other allegories tb-an ; . from 
all the rhymes he ever puDnshed. This, 
indeed, wis the opinion of "His friend r and 
contemporary, Dr^ tSoldsmith, who ob- 
served-'he Was' moire a poet in Jfiis 'prose 
than in nis ! 'imitations, and^s^ authority 
must be allowed "to L nave 'some. weight 
even though niy own. opinions should be 
rejected; Jt'4s'not rfterely the cadence 
of the syllables, or the final jingle of the 
words-wHich- iidnstifurfl i 'a~poet L ; for these 
are trifling and mecharficai ; "but it is that 
power of invention, that strength of 
imagery, 
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imagery, and thaut vigour and vaj-jtfy of 
combination, which confer that gtycious 
title. No reader of Johnson , can be jgno* 
rant of the eminent degree in which he 
possesses all these qualities, and which hp 
adorns and illustrates with all the strength 
of reason, all the power of eloquence, 
and all , the harmony of language. 

The length of this allegory forbids an 
entire transcription ; but I must beg the 
attention of my readers to a perusal of 
two paragraphs, which contain a riytp 
discrimination of the different conduct, 
and a fine example of the necessity, of 
the union, or Wit and Learning. 

cc Their conduct was, whenever they 
desired to recommend themselves to dis- 
tinction, entirely opposite. Wit was 
daring and adventurous $ Learning . cau- 
tious ajid deliberate. Wit thought no- 
thing reproachful but dullness ; Learning 
was afraid of no imputation but that 
of error. Wit answered before he un r 
derstopd, lest his quickness of apprehen^ 
sion should be questioned $ learning 
paused where there was lio difficulty, 
lest any insidious sophism should lie un- 
discovered. 
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discovered. i * Wit perplexed every debate 
by rapidity and confusion ; Learning tired 
the hearers with endless distinctions, and 
prolonged the dispute without advantage, 
by proving that which never was denied. 
Wit in hopes of shining, would venture 
to produce what he had not considered, 
and often succeeded beyond his own ex- 
pectation by following the train of a 
lucky thought $ Learning would reject 
every new notion for fear of being entangled 
in consequences which she could not fore- 
see, and was often hindered by her cau- 
tion from pressing her advantages and 
subduing her opponent. Both had pre- 
judices which, in some degree, hindered 
their progress toward perfection and left 
them open to attacks. Novelty was the 
darling of Wit, and antiquity of Learning; 
To Wit all that was new was specious j 
to Learning whatever was ancient was 
venerable. — Wit, however, seldom failed 
to divert those whom he could not con- 
vince, and to convince was not often his 
ambition ; Learning always supported her 
opinion with so many collateral truths, 
that when the cause was decided against 

her, 
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her, her -arguments were remembered with 
admiration-" 

f i f MJf » i* IJ Ml 

" Disgusted frith these desertions, the 
two rivals at the &ame time petitioned 1 
Jupiter for re-admission to their native 
habitations. Jupiter thundered on the 
right hand, and they prepared to obey 
the happy fummons. Wit readily spread 
his -wings and soared aloft ; but not beingr 
able to see far, was bewildered in the path-r 
less immensity of the ethereal spaces. Learn?- 
ittg, who knew the way, shook her pinions ; 
but for want of natural vigour, could only 
take short flights : $o, after many efforts, 
they both sunk again to the ground, and 
learned, from their mutual distress, tht 
necessity of union. — They, therefore, joined 
their hands and renewed their flight? 
Learning was borne up by the vigour of 
Wit, and Wit guided by the perspicuity of' 
Learning. They soon reached the dwel- 
lings of Jupiter ; and were so endeared- 
to each other, that they lived afterwards 
in perpetual concord. Wit persuaded 
Learning to converse with the Graces, 
and Learning engaged Wit in the service 

E of 
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of the Virtues. They were now the fa- 
vourites of all the Powers of Heaven, and 
gladdened every banquet by their presence. 
They soon after married at the command 
of Jupiter, and had a numerous progeny 
of Arts and Sciences." 

It is needless to say how far this 
transcends all eulogy, which would scarcely 
be adequate, were we to exhaust. . all 
the arts of flattery, and all the modes 
of praise* We can only read, and silently 
admire the stupendous genius which was 
capable of exhibiting such a perfect 
picture. 

Johnson was a zealous assertor of 
virtue and religion, and never failed, to • 
attack with the thunder of his writings 
those who dared to violate them. Nor 
did he exhaust his rage merely to dis- 
play imaginary beauties of phraseology, 
or powers of argument, (as is too often 
the case) without any real participation 
of what he wrote $ his piety* was ac- 

know- 

* A story is related of Johnson, which whether true 

' or fake, I will not determine. 

Being once engaged in a party of pleasure on the water, 

they had reached the spot whence they were to depart, and 

some of the company had already entered Ihe boat» John" 

son 
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knowledge! tfc 'be gfe*t ; and his motive 
tvhafe^'fcbnkeqiieifcfcS might ensue from 
his 'actions ^Hr^tt T 1 brieve nfeter thought 
to hite l^n^d^l^vfed'j'Attd these qua- 
lities abcirve J 4r» ' Ms dthersy deman d our 
esteem. He that fha!l <iefepai* to possess 
*He gidtiius tff Johnson, let hiffi endeavour 
td-imit^ his virtues, and if he cattnot 
*quM ]Ji him as a writer, whkh is very 
^tibtfttfi inA it best but indifferent, 
left hM'aspife to his piety and goodness^ 
Whitfti J & always attainable and always 

Beneficial. ; 

No. j j of the Rambler presents a ndble 
spedmett of virtuous indignation against 
ihe ifttmorility of authors. K It might, 
itidfcfcd, be tecomtrtended to the serious 
jfiftrus^l '6f some writers of the present 

day. 
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qon. was upon the point of doing the same, when, by ac- 
cident, he learnt that Mr. Hume was there 5 and enquiring 
& t-hose who stood near, if it was Mr. Hume, the Deist, 
and teiftg answered in the affirmative, he declared, that he 
would not trust his life on the water in the company of 
*uch a person ; and he actually departed.— This, I must 
confess, appears to me £0 have been the effect of a weafe 
superstition, rather than of a well-grounded piety $ or, 
perhaps it might have proceeded from Johnson's well- 
known aatipathy to Hume, owing to the disrespectful 
mention that Gentleman Jiad made of The Rambler during 
its publication. 
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day, who would do well to listen to its 
dictates. — Such, I would be understood, 
as that gross and libidinous creature, 
who styles himself Peter Pindar, that vio- 
lator of all morality and religion Godwin, 
and others needless to enumerate. Johnson 
never employs ridicule against any vice 
he would extirpate ; he always chuses 
the more solemn and efficacious powers 
of reason and argument. He does not 
strive to laugh you out of your fol- 
lies or your errors, but he demonstrates 
with perspicuity wherein it is wrong; 
and where it degrades you from your 
station as a rational being ; and then 
having awakened the mind to a sense of 
its impropriety, he displays, with inimi- 
table majesty and force, the consequences 
they lead to $ and, in a moral estimation, 
how loudly they call for repression and 
extinction. This it is which gives that 
peculiar energy to his writings, and 
which renders them far more valuable 
than those of Addison, who, by adopting 
ridicule for his weapon, often amused 
only, where he intended to instruct, and 
his precepts were frequently forgotten 

amid 
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amid the general* hilarity, which. the gaiety 
of . his essays produced; hence, where the 
latter is once mentioned, the former is 
qoaoted perhaps a hundred times, on ac- 
count that his writing? being totally 
divested of that ; unseasonable mirth, the 
mind is never divided by laughter and 
seriousness, but the effect being uniform, 
they make a constant and equable 

impression, \ and rarely fade off the 

memory. 

• *■ • . 

The native vigour of Johnson's mind 
is, finally displayed in this essay. What he 
censures he sensures with dignity $ and 
never degenerates into that vulgarity of 
diction, which sometimes characterize the 
riiost valuable productions. He is lofty 
and sublime ; and he appeals, to the he^rt 
without exciting the passions. He dis- 
dained the meanness of controversial epi- 
thets, and always maintains an innate 
grandeur of thought and expression which 
chains, the attention of the reader, and 
forcibly impresses conviction,.- He dis- 
cusses, < with great ability, the right of 
authors to complain of neglect, which too 

often proceeds from their own vices and 

immorality. 
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immorality. After some consideration of 
the necessity o£*a moralist's conformity 
tti his precepts, Which he decides nega<- 
thtelyv he presents the following eloquent 
and judicious remarks on those authors 
who are vkious both in their actions and 
ift their writings. 

" Yet many have dared to boast ©£ 
neglected merit, and to challenge their 
age for cruelty and folly, of whdm- it 
cannot be alledged that they have en- 
deavoured to encrease the wisdom or 
virtue of their readers ; they have beet* 
at once profligate in their lives, and li- 
centious in their compositions ; have not 
only forsaken the paths of virtue, but 
attempted to lure others after them. 
They have smoothed the road of perdi- 
tion, covered with flowers the thorns* of 
guilty and taught temptation sweeter 
notes, softer blandishments, and stronger 
allurements." 

Johnson . could censure with freedom 
What he knew no malace, however bit- 
ter, or revenge, however inveterate, could 
retort upon himself .*— It is certain he 
never employed his pen in the cause of 

vice; 
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vice -, he never .flattered anjf patron, nor 
sought reward from any dedication. He 
never gratified envy by personal satire ; 
nor did he conciliate esteem from the 
powerful by exertions to cru§h the weak. 
He always preserved an independence 
glorious in itself, and in the highest de- 
gree honourable. What he wrote was for 
subsistence for the day that was passing 
over him ; yet the pressures of poverty 
never compelled him to a mean aqtion 
or a literary fraud. Conscious of his 
integrity, and indignant at every species 
of vice, he was i 

To Virtue only and her friends a friend, 
The warld beside might murmur, or commend. 

Pope. 

It is then no wonder that he should 
betray rather an unusual warmth in hi$ 
fulminations against those monsters of 
society, who employ all the arts of rhe- 
toric, and all the subtikies of learning, 
to lure mankind into their snares. He 
foresaw the consequences -which, their 
writings led to, and how much injury 
one individual might do whose precepts 

were 
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Were widely disseminated. The vulgar 
and unthinking are captivated by all that 
wears- the appearance of novelty; their 
minds are contracted, and unable to look 
forward to ally great distance > they per- 
sist with obstinacy in the pleasing error > 
and deluded by the promises, and 
deceitful blandishments of those in whom 
they confide, the ruin which they have 
never suspected, at length bursts upon* 
them in an unguarded moment, and* ei- 
ther overwhelms them in the confusion, 
or debilitates the powers which might 
lead them back to virtue. These are the 
dreadful effects to be apprehended, and are 
in some measure inevitable ; and these 
effects are produced by the perversion - of 
powers vested by the Almighty in our 
hands, for the advancement of morality 
and religion. 

The beings capable of fuch atrocity are 
considered in the following . manner by 
our pious author s and I regret to say 
that of these profligate wretches there 
are now too many suffered to infest the 
public with their shameless writings, which 
while they disgrace their authors and in- 
fect 
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feet the common weal, throw a shade of 
opprobrium on the legislature of the 
country, 

" The wickedness of a loose or profane 
author is more atrocious than that of 
the giddy libertine, or drunken ravisher, 
riot only because it extends its effects 
Wider, fis a pestilence that taints the air 
i$ ;j tiiore ; destructive than poison infused 
k* w draught, but because it is committed 
with cool deliberation. By the instanta- 
neous ''violence of desire, a good man 
ntby ^sometimes be surprized before re- 
flection can ■ come to his rescue s when 
the appetites have strengthened their in- 
fluence-by habit, they are not easily re- 
sisted or suppressed; but for the frigid 
villainy of studious lewdness, for the 
caltn malignity of laboured impiety, what 
apology can be invented ? What punish- 
ment can be adequate to the crime of 
him who retires to solitude for the re- 
. finement of debauchery $ who tortures his 
fancy and ransacks his memory only that 
he may leave the world less virtuous than 
he found it ; that he may intercept the 
hopes of the rising generation, and spread 

snares 
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snares for the soul with more dexte- 
rity . .•< w ...;.. If, having extinguished 
in themselves the distinction of right and 
wrong, they were insensible of the rftis- 
chief which they promoted, they deserved 
to be hunted down by the general com- 1 
pact as no longer partaking of social 
nature; if influenced by the corruption 
of patrons or readers, they sacrificed their 
crcra convictions to vanity or interest, 
they were to be abhorred with more acri- 
mony than he that murders for pay ^ 
since >they committed greater crimes with- 
out greater temptations 

S»rely none can think without horror 
o#< th£t man's condition, who has been 
more wicked in proportion as he had 
.more means of excelling in virtue, and 
used the light imparted from heaven 
only to embellish folly, and shed lusture 
upon crimes " 

Apart from a moral consideration I 
would recommend the three papers (86, 
88, 90,) on Milton, as an elegant speci- 
men of criticism, and greatly divested 
of that ill nature which distinguished 
his subsequent remarks. He has deter* 

mined 
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mined with great precision wherein the 
true harmony of the English poetry con- 
sists, and has considered the versification* 
of Milton with great judgment. These 
papers are indeed a valuable accession to 
literary criticism. 

Innumerable are the beauties of this 
work: which might be noticed; but it 
would be in some measure idle ; for 
where is the person who lays any claim 
to learning that has not read the Ram- 
bler of Johnson? The History of An- 
ningait and Ajut is pleasing ; and the 
concluding paper is a noble specimen of 
literary magnanimity; in which the. au- 
thor disclaims all protection or favour 
during the progress of his work, and 
anticipates Censure by a firm avowal, that 
he sought only the advancement of mo- 
rality, and " that he shall never envy the 
honours which wit and learning obtain 
in any other cause, if he can be num- 
bered among the writers who have given 
ardour to virtue and confidence to truth." 
I'he capacious powers of Johnson's 
mind are, indeed, truly astonishing. He 
confesses that the number of his friends 

were 
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Were never great during the publication 
of his Rambler. >Yet he>says there were 
<f stich as would not suffer him /to 
think he was writing i. in.i<vaiiw" Two 
hundred and eight papers comprize this 
work : and he discharges all ithe . favours 
he received by the acknowledgement .of 
six out of this number. The rest were 
all the offspring of his own intellect % and 
nearly the whole of these> are original ; 
there are perhaps some few exceptions*. 
When we reflect on this, does not the 
boasted fecundity of Addison -shrink into 
a smaller circle ? and do not the powers 
of his mind fade before the regular and 
sublime genius of Johnson? Great re- 
spect 

# The rapidity with which he composed was truly astonishing. 
He used to affirm that he would sometimes begin to write a 
sermon after dinner, and send it off by the post of that night. 

" I wrote forty eight of the printed octavo pages of the Life 
of Savage at a sitting 5 but then I sat up all night, f I have 
also written six sheets in a day of translation from the French/* 
BosweWs Journal, page 55. 

This extreme facility however he used justly to consider 
as the effect of habit. Many of his papers in the Rambler 
were written in the midst of conversation and company. 
Sir. Joshua Reynolds one day observing this, asked him, 
liow be could possibly arrange his ideas, or be sufficiently 
abstracted as to compose at such periods ? " Oh, Sir, 
he replied, it is quite mechanical.'* 

f The whole Life it is related was finished in thirty-six hours. 
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spect and veneration 4rer due to the wmtr 
ings of si Addisoa $ but far -greaterr« to 
those of Johnson^. Indeed they will hardly 
admit of comparison. -~- Johnson pos*- 
sessed powers unattainable by Addison * 
and Addison moved in a circle where; 
Johnson could not approach. Addison is 
gay and lively; Johnson grave and. sen* 
tentious. Addison is sometimes trifling i; 
Johnson is always uniform. Addisoa ; i& 
seldom more than pleasing ; Johnson is 
often sublime $*■ the language of Addison 
is pure and simple ; that of Johnson'*: 
is nervous and elegant ; Addison'a is 

* » 

equable, and never offends by its harsh* 
ness ; Johnson's is sometimes rugged and 
pedantic; Addison is never affecting; 

Johnson 

# There is an inexpressible grandeur in the following 
passage. Many others might be produced, but this shall 
suffice : 

" If those, who pass their days in plenty and security, 
could visit for an hour the diurnal receptacles to which 
the prostitute retires from her nocturnal excursions, and 
see the wretches that lie crowded together, mad with 
intemperance, ghastly w,ith famine, nauseous with filth, 
and noisome with disease," it would not be easy for any 
degree of abhorrence to harden them against compassion, 
or to repress the desire which they must immediately feel 
to rescue such numbers of human beings from a state so 
dreadful." 
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Johnsoft i$ csften highly pathetic** Ad- 
dison display* Ao' irregular flights, no 
sudden inspirftti^fls* Johnson ■ risefr -with 
Ms subject, and frequently towirs into 
*i*blftnity ; Addlstfh Exhibits mbrt learn- 
ing 1 than Johnson! ; Johnson manifesto 
m6re natural vigour of intellect $ finally, 
the writings- of Addison are less read and 
lete Jremefrttfertd than those of Johhsort, 
whifeh are in every body's hands, arid are 
for fI ever' quoted. '■'" 

'■ Those who do not lie under the in- 
fluence 1 of a name, and those whose 
judgments are free from bigotry, will 
find this parallel just. I venerate the name 
of Addison, and regard him as a glory 
to his country ; but a long acquaintance 
with his writings, and those of Johnson, 
and an impartial estimate of their re- 
spective merits incline me to award f the 
preference to the latter for the reasons 
above stated. To 



' * There is something pleasingly pathetic in the following 
remarks ; 

" In spring th« heart of tranquility dances to the melody 
of the groves, and the eye of benevolence sparkles at the 
sight of happinefs and plenty ; in the winter compassion 
melts at universal calamity, and the tear of softnesa starts 
at the wailings of hunger, and the cries of the creation in 
distress/ 
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To the Rambler only owe objection can 
be preferred, and that indeed is>raiher-a 
weighty one. The pictures of life- which 
it contains are always false. They are 
the monstrous distortions of prejudice, 
which bear.no resemblance to any thing 
existing ; they are the phantoms of a 
morbid mind, exhibiting no traces of 
reality. This, in my opinion, greatly 
disqualifies the work for the hands of 
youth. Innumerable are the effects 
which they might produce on , the. ductile 
minds of juvenescence*, when the principles 
are beginning to assume consistency, and 
the judgment to corroborate opinions. 

■ t. . ■ 

In the morn 
And liquid dew of life contagious 
Blastments are most imminent. 

Shakespeare. 

This is indeed a time when the fancy 
being active, and the intellect vigorous, 
and eager after novelty, impressions are 
received which subsequent experience can 
rarely eradicate. It is then that amuse- 
..."*• ments 

* This word is not, I believe, authorised by any precedent, 
bat I consider it as unexceptionable. ' 
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ments often: grow inter habits* and these 
again not unfrcqaently become principles 
of action. The mind dfcmng thus, phant; 
and naturally charmed with what is 
contrary to common observation, or what 
is in itself surprising or affecting, it is 
easy to conjecture what fatal prejudices 
might be engendered by a too early 
initiation into the persuasive eloquence of 
Johnson, It is natural to regard that as 
tr»e which experience does not contradict, 
atnd that which is acknowledged to be 
just will always have a power which few 
are willing to oppose. This influence 
may be justly dreaded from those deli- 
neations of Johnson which are to be 
found in his Rambler, and some other 
of his writings. In short, considered as 
a moral production, and as a system of 
ethic? by which we ought to regulate 
our actions, apd estimate their rectitude 
or obliquity, it is an inestimable work, 
but if considered as a faithful picture 
pf life and manners, and an impartial 
examination of the felicity and infelicity 
of existence, it will be found abundant in 
error, clouded with prejudice, and in a great 

ficgreq 
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degree .iiisionaiyt and, declamatory > and 
hofife aoiost unfit booJ^vtoi bev putw in 
tlioi.h^nda'tof contemplative i youths unless 
first tiwwdediof these impurities.* rn .,r: 



. ;■ {i -j f ' jr '.. *..'•' ii»,.,.ri . -.""if. i r J 

-i ■■•.■.'..«; ■ * . ■ ' w ■ ' ,i'--*.. 

^3 The following judicious remarks j^» the constitutional 

melancholy of this writer, I shall do myself the pleasure 
of! transcribing, and I trust k they ' will prove acceptable to 

nft, rovers, -.» : ,.-.;. , ■: ....« "i;n.?r. : . 

" As he failed to meet with happiness in the rough 
paths ih'Svhich he was compelled to remain, he considered 
al> ether passages 'through our existence as eqttally impeded 
by labour and sorrow. In the mist which poverty raised 
around him, he saw darkly 3 and those eminences, whose 
♦dps were surrounded with a purer air, and moire genial 
atmosphere, were hidden from his sight ; when therefore 
he came forth as a moral writer, his step was indeed 
vigorous and full of majesty * his demeanour < manly and 
impressive. But dark clouds invested the visage of this 
great philosopher, and the thunder of his voice was heard 
with gloomy awe. His readers beheld him with the same 
fjismay with which the sailors of Columbus surveyed the 
cloud-capped genius of the Cape 5 they dropped their oars 
}i\ listless fear, .and the whole face of the ocean was 
darkened by this terrific appearance. The sublime mind 
-of Camoens could fancy the vast Atlantic lulled into a 
dea4 ' calm by the presence of this daemon of terror 3 and a 
sensation not dissimilar to this is effected by the not less 
formidable and gigantic appearance of Johnson rising » in 
the moral world. He warns those who attempt to navigate, 
the broad ocean of life, of dangers which no prudence ■ can 
prevent, and of sorrows which no degree of philpspphy r can 
palliate, and no fortitude sustain. The Prince of Abyssinia^ 
^vhen-he quitted the cloudless atmosphere of the happy 
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In this decision I trust I fhall not be 
deemed irreverent to the immortal name 
of Johnson. No excellence however great, 
nor no genius however sublime, ought 
to deter a man from displaying, with mo- 
deration, the evils which sometimes lurk 
behind the splendour of language and 
the strength of argument ; for these ex- 
crescences discovered, and either cut away, 
or guarded against, impart a stronger ray 
of majesty to that excellence which they 
before contaminated. And in detecting 

the 

valley, finds in his search of public employ, or of general 
amusement, uniform disgust and disappointment; while his 
sister in her visits to haunts of private comfort and domestic 
intercourse, meets only withsus picion, misery, and repentance. 
In the Vanity of Human Wishes the sorrows of the. student are 
written with such preciseness of detail, that it is said the 
author himself could not read the melancholy paragraph 
without an effusion of tears. The papers in the Rambler, in 
which any views of life are introduced, display the same 
perturbed imagination, and the vigorous, but gloomy powers 
of " Dolorous Declamation." These observations, if they 
be true, though they diminish not the literary talents and 
uncommon sagacity- of Johnson, yet do they introduce a 
doubt whether the" utility of his writings as a moralist may 
not be questioned. The sea of life must be navigated by 
the timid and the bold ; and he who places an azimuth in 
the hand of the voyager, performs a more useful as well 
as more grateful service, than he who alarms his mind with 
the probability of impending storms, and adds to his natural 
fears by elaborate descriptions of hidden rocks, and inevitable 
shipwrecks. Brit. Mag. vol, x. /. 219, 
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the fallacy . of Johnson, I only deterge his 
writings from those impurities which none 
<:an admire, and none can be anxious to 
conceal. 

The London, and Vanity of Human 
Wishes of Johnson, may be considered 
as forming a part of his moral writings * 
but they add nothing to his fame, and 
would in all probability have been for- 
gotten, had he written nothing else. In- 
deed he possessed little that could dignify 
poetry. He has none of those daring sub* 
limities which give energy to description, 
none of those gentle graces which relieve 
attention. His acquaintance with the 
English language never suffered him to 
want an appropriate expression or a 
pleasing ryhme 5 but there is a monotony 
which dwells upon the ear, and render* 
his versification dull and unpleasing. Of 
many of his verses, it may be said they 
are 

Such lays as neither ebb nor flow, 

Correctly cold, and regularly Iow > 

That shunning faults one quiet tenor keep, ' 

W^ec^nnot blame indeed— *but we may sleepT 

Pops. 
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This can however be said only of 
parts, there being some lines which may 
justly contest even the superiority with 
Pope. But London presents less of th^se 
than the Vanity of Human Wishes. 
Yet the former is said to have obtained 
the approbation of a man (Pope) well 
qualified to judge $ who declared that 
the author of such an excellent work 
could not be long concealed. This story 
is related, but is, I think, little deserv- 
ing of credit. Pope, whose ear was ac- 
customed to the nicest harmony, and 
who could easily discern the minutest 
deviation from propriety, can hardly be 
supposed to have overlooked the many 
weak lines and puerile tautologies which 
this presents ; and if he saw them, it 
can as little be supposed that he would 
have conferred upon it such a disr 
qualified commendation.* 

It 

r 

* " His poetry, though not any where loaded with 
epithets, is destitute of animation. We are now and then 
struck with a fine thought, a fine line, or a fine passage, 
f>ut little interested by the whole:. After reading his best 
pieces once, few are desirous of reading them again." 

life of Johnson, 8vo. 1785, 
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It is an invidious mode of criticism 
to detect and expose trifling errors in a 
work, which otherwise abounds in beau- 
ties ; it displays a mean appetence to 

• 

detraction ; and a mind void of sensibility. 
Yet as much indiscriminate praise has 
been lavished on this poem of Johnson's, 

9 

and has even been preferred by some to 
his Vanity of Human Wishes, and as 
its faults have been hitherto unnoticed, 
a few remarks may be offered without 
any disingenuous imputation. I am far 
from wishing to detract in the smallest 
degree from the great fame of Johnson, 
and I am besides aware, that no exami- 
nation of his poetry can do it, however 
severe it may be. He has been read, 
and praised, and imitated, as a philoso- 
pher, a moralist, and an elegant prose 
writer ; but none yet ever did, or ever 
can, confer upon him the appellation of 
poet. I therefore only propose to myself , 
in exposing a few trifling errors, to give 
confidence tb unambitious modesty, and 
to instruct the blind admirers of this 
stupendous genius that even he is not 
infallible. 

It 
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It is always deemed' unlucky to stum- 
He upon the threshold. In the thircl 
couplet however, Johnson has fallen i»fc> 
a manifest tautology. 



" Resolved at length from vice and Londoner 
*' To breathe in distant fields a purer air.** 



This indeed was hardly to have been 
expected from the usual correctness of 
his language, which was in general 
scrupulous of the words adopted, even to 
a fault. Yet we have the same impro- 
priety again, a few lines afterwards. 

With slavish tenets taint our poisoned youth. 

It is impossible to taint a body already 
poisoned. If there be a weaker line in 
the namby pamby verses of Philips, or 
the dull page of Tate* I will confess my 
inability to discover it. It is indeed sur- 
prizing, that the perspicuity of Johnson's 
mind, which could so readily detect the 
deviations of other poets, should have 
been incapable of correcting his own*. 

But 

* 

* He did not often conform himself to his own precepts. 
In his Essay on Pope's Epitaphs, (which is indeed an 
invidious piece of criticism,) he says> " I think it may be 

otoeved 
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But the fondness of a parent, rarely be- 
holds the imperfections of his offspring* 

-The concluding line of this poem is 
remarkably weak, and the last part is 
indeed a mere languid iteration of the 
former. 

These are a few of the faults of this 
imitation, and these are sufficient to an- 
swer my purpose. I now hasten to the 
more agreeable task of pointing out some 
of its most striking beauties, which I 
trust will be more agreeable to my 
reader. The description of London is 
spirited and just 3 for who can deny 
but that 

i€ Here malice, rapine, accident, conspire, 
And now a rabble rages, now a fire ; 
Their ambush here relentless ruffians lay, 
And here the fell attorney prowls for prey ; 

Here 

observed that the particle O ! used at tlie beginning of 
a sentence, always offends." Yet, in his translation of the 
dialogue between Hector and Andromache, he himself uses 
it. Ex. 

" How would the Trojans brand great Hector's name, 
And one base action sully all my fame, 
Acquired by wounds and battles bravely fought ! 
Ob! how my soul abhors so mean a thought." 

And in many other of his pieces, as his " Lines to a 
Friend," " To a Young Lady on her birth-day," &c. &<u 
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Here falling bouses thunder m your headv 
And here a female atheist talks you dead." 

There is something colloquial and vul- 
gar in the expression talks you dead, which 
is not suited to the dignity of poetry. 
In thefe lines also, he uses the initial 
resemblances, or alliterations, though he 
censures them in his life of Gray. 

Johnson had the power of reasoning 
in verse, though he did not always rea- 
son with cogency, nor did he possess 
the vigour of Pope in condensing much 
meaning in a* few words. That is a 
power granted but to few, and is not 
much the effect of study. But he is 
seldom more pleasing than in the fol- 
lowing lines : 

" But thou, should tempting villainy present 
AU Marlborough hoarded or all Villiers spent, 
Turn from the glittering bribe thy scornful eye, 
Nor sell for gold what gold can never buy, 
The peaceful slumber, self approving day, 
Unsullied fame, and conscience ever gay." 

After enumerating with indignation, 
the vices and snares of the metropolis, 
the poet takes occasion to break out into 
the following exclamation. 

"Has 
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" Has heaven eeserved in pity to the poof 
No pathless waste or undiscovered shore? 
No secret island in the boundless main ? 
No peaceful desert- yet unclaimed by Spain ? 
Quick let us rise, the happy seats explore, 
And bear oppression's insolence no more. 
This mournful truth is every where confessed, 
Slow rises worth iy poverty depressed." 

These are perhaps the beauties of John* 
sons poem, but they surely are not the 
beauties of poetry. 

The Vanity of Human Wishes is by 
far more energetic, and more pleasing 
than London. — Whether it be that the 
author had improved his taste, or his 
judgment ; whether he was seized with 
some sudden inspiration, or whether he 
was intent upon exposing what he had 
long beheld with pain and anxiety, I 
know not ; but it certainly contains more 
masterly touches, more spirited delinea- 
tions, more vigour of sentiment, and 
compression of language than his Lon- 
don. This was indeed his favourite topic. 

His Vanity of Human Wishes was 
published the year preceeding the com- 
mencement of his Rambler. It may 
therefore be expected to . contain some 
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of those sombre pictures, and doleful 
declamations which that work presents , 
And this expectation will not be disap^ 
pointed, for it does in fact abound in 
them, and they are, in consequence, the 
most pleasing parts of the poem. Some 
of these therefore, I shall transcribe, as 
exhibiting more happy efforts of John- 
son's poetic powers. 

: I will not vouch for the truth of the 
following lines, but must affirm, that 
thj?y afford a rich repast to the melan- 
choly mind, and to those whom disap- 
pointment have taught the necessity of 
patience. 

€€ On ev'ry stage the foes of peace attend, 
Hate dogs their flight, and insult mocks their end. 
Love ends with hope, the sinking Statesman's door 
Pours in the morning worshipper no more; 
For growing names the weekly scribbler lies, 
To growing wealth the dedicator flies. 
From every room descends the painted fac6 
That hung the bright palladium of the place ; 
And smoked in kitchens or in auctions sold, 
To better features yields the frame of gold : 
For now no more we trace in ev'ry line 
Heroic worth, benevolence divine ; 
The form distorted justifies the fall, 
And detestation rids the indignant wall." 

There 
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There is much of keen satire and 
anirhated diction. in this passage, and it 
would have been no disgrace to the pen 
of Pope or Dryden. It has indeed been 
the opinion of some, that had Johnson 
cultivated poetry, he would have equalled 
the former author in his versification, 
and in his language. Of this, no one 
can be certain -, and all conjectures 
are vain ; but there exist no solid 
grounds for the inference. Those who 
regard poetry as mechanical, may perhaps 
believe it 3 but those who consder it as 
intuitive and not to be acquired, will 
reject it as idle. What Johnson could 
not attain at forty years of age, it is 
not likely he ever would attain after- 
wards. It is my opinion* that po labour 
or study, however assiduous, could pos- 
sibly have ever rendered him equal to 
Pope, whose melody and genius yet re- 
main unequalled. 

I have been told that the author could 

never read the following description of 

the student's progress without tears. 

Why he should have been so powerfully 

affected by a description to which he 

was 
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was familiar, it is now in vain to en- 
quire ; it does not possess sufficient 
pathos to draw tears, I believe, from the 
eyes of any other reader. — But this story 
is, I think, little probable, for " wonders 
are willingly : told and willingly believed." 
I shall, however, transcribe the passage, 
and then leave my reader to consult his 
own feelings and determine whether it 
be really so affecting as to make him 
weep. 

When first the college rolls receive his name, 
The young enthusiast quits his ease for fame ; 
Resistless burns the fever of renown 
Caught from the strong contagion of the gown : 
O'er Bodley's dome his future labours spread, 
And Bacon's mansion, trembles o'er his head. 
Are these thy views ? proceed, illustrious youth, 
'«,iAnd Virtue guard thee to the throne of truth. 
Yet should thy soul indulge the gen'rous heat, 
'Till captive science yields her last 'retreat ; 
Should reason guide thee with her brightest ray, 
r And pour on misty doubt resistless day ; 
; Should no false kindness lure to loose delight, 
Npr praise relax, nor difficulty fright ; 
Should tempting novelty thy cell refrain, 
And sloth effuse her opiate fumes in vain ; 
Should beauty blunt on fops her fatal dart, 
Nor claim the triumph of a letter'd heart : 
Should no disease thy torpid veins invade, 
Nor Melancholy's phantoms haunt thy shade ; 

Yet 
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Yet hope not life from grief or danger free, 
Nor think the doom of man revers'd for thee ; 
Deign on the passing world to turn thine eyes, 
And pause awhile from learning to be wise ; 
There mark what ills the scholar's life assail, 
Toil, envy, want, the patron, and the jail. l 
See nations, slowly wise, and meanly just, 
To buried merit raise the tardy bust. 
If dreams yet flatter, once again attend, 
Hear Lydiat's life and jGalileo's end, 
Nor deem, when learning her last prize bestbfy's, 
The glittering eminence exempt from foes^ ;■'; 
See when the vulgar 'scapes despis'd or aw'd, . 
Rebellion's vengeful talons seize on Laud. 
From meaner minds, tho' smaller fines content, 

■ 

The plunder* d palace or sequester'd rent ; 
Mark'd out by dangerous parts he meets the sfiofck, 
And fatal learning leads him to the block. 
Around his tomb let art and genius weep ; 

But hear his death, ye blockheads, hear and sleep,** 

* * ■ * . * 

To this description praise cannot be 
^denied $ for its general viguor and har- 
mony render it a distinguished part of 
the poem before us. But the propriety 

of 

* This is a subject which he has treated separately, 'but 
not so happily as in the above quotation. He consider! 
the young author as publishing his writings, and .-not 
meeting with success he retires to some retreat, where safe 
from critics 

" He begs of heaven a less distinguish'd lot, 
Glad to be hid, and proud to be forgot." 
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of . the expression, lettered hearty is, I 
think, doubtful. 

In point of accuracy and spirit, the 
description of old age, beginning 1. 255, 
and ending 290, i« entitled to high com- 
mendation. But it is not, upon the 
whole, equal to the former. This was, 
indeed, a subject he delighted to expatiate 
ypon ; and has, in the Rambler, described 
almost every possible misery attendant on 
that state of debility ; and I know not 
whether those delineations have not more 
of true poetry in them than the present. 

After considering the infelicities of old 
age, as incident to all men, he proceeds 
to shew that even the decline of him 
who is exempt from scorn or crime ; 
whose life melts with unperceived decay \ 
and whose night congratulating conscience 
cheers* is not exempt, from some distress* 
tither more or less, and proceeding from 
a different cause. 

" Yet e'en on this, her load misfortune flings, 
To, press the weary minutes' flagging wings ; 
New sorrow rises as the day returns, 
A sister sickens or a daughter mourns. 
Now kindred merit fills the sable bier, 
Now lacerated friendship claims a tear. 
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Year chases year, decay pursues decay, - 
Still drops some joy from with' ring life away ; 
New forms arise, and different views engage, 
Superfluous lags the veteran on the stage, 
Till pitying nature signs the last release, 
And bids afflicted worth retire tp peace." 

From these quotations it is, I think, 
manifest how far superior the present 
poem is to the London of Johnson. 
While the former contains nothing that 
is remarkable, this frequently presents 
striking lines and paragraphs, and is 
often laboured into dignity ; the language 
is more pure, the ideas more vivid, and 
the versification more harmonious : yet 
Johnson's claim to poetry is very doubtful. 
He was too much given to reasoning 
and declamation ever to attain those 
heights of sublimity which astonish and 
delight. If he seldom offends " by his 
harshness he as seldom exhilarates by hii 
vivacity ; and though he did not detract 
from our poetic dignity, he cannot be 
said to have added any thing to it. As 
his reflections were always melancholy, 
so his writings haye the same cast: and 
as this is a disease which does not allow 
very vigorous or very frequent excur- 
sions 
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sions to the intellect, his images are 
not much varied; and analogous ideas 
are generally excited by events the most 
dissimilar. It was not in his pawej; to 
assume much variety, nor did he seek.to 
improve this inability by labour ; for f he 
was, I believe, little ambitious of the 
title of poet ; an indifference proceeding, 
perhaps, from a consciousness of natural 
disqualifications for the exercise of that 
pxajted function. The soft graces he 
never could attain, though he sometimes 
exhibits strength and elegance. He was, 
indeed, soon aw^re that his abilities did 
not consist in poetry ; for he began it 
late, and abandoned it early ; and it is 
very probable that had he been exempt 
from want, he never would have produced 
the imitations of Juvenal. In short, his 
poetic character may be given in his own 
% words : " He is elegant but not great ; 
he never labours after exquisite beauties ; 
apd he seldom falls into gross faults. His 
versification is smooth, but rarely vigorous -, 
and his rhymes are remarkably exact." 

Rasselas has been considered as the 
masterpiece of Johnson, and has received 
very extensive and indeed merited com- 
mendation. 
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mendatibn. But admiration of the man 
will often hurry us beyond deserved 
praise, and sink us in the -meanness of 
hyperbole -, and I fear this is sometimes 
the case with the Prince of Abyssinia. 
The language is harmonious, the argu- 
ments are acute, and the reflections are 
novel — but with all ks splendour it ex- 
hibits a gloomy and imperfect picture.^ 
An excuse may indeed be offered for the 
melancholy scenes of life contained in 
this performance, which must be denied 
to the Rambler. Every one knows that 
Rasselas was composed to obtain money 
to behold an expiring parent whom John- 
son tenderly loved; and it may be sup- 
posed that the gloom occasioned by such 
an approaching event, might in some 
measure tincture his writings. It is also 
to be remembered that he wrote it iti 
want. These are indeed raisons de con- 
venance, and might be admitted, did the 
Prince of Abyssinia stand out as an ex- 
ception to his other writings : But as it 
is too much like all his other specula- 
tions upon life, we may justly conclude, 
that the same Rasselas would have been 

G produced., 
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produced, had he written it in the sun-* 
shine of plenty, and in the gaiety of 
happiness. 

- What has been said of the Rambler 
. knay be said of Rasselas. It is entitled 
to every praise which can be bestowed 
on language, oil sentiment, and on ar- 
gument ; it is the production of a mind 
abundant in allusion, and capable of sub- 
limity. It no where falls off from its 
I dignity, but is uniformly grand even to 
» fault ; for hence arises a want of dis- 
crimination which is remarkably obvious. 
The prince and princess, the waiting 
maid, the man of learning, and the rob- 
ber, all discourse in the same exalted 
style, and reason with the same energy 
and perspicuity*. Yet this is a fault 

which 



* Let us attend to the following discourse between an 
Arabian free-booter, and a lady's waiting- woman. The 
lady, to be sure, does not- reason much in the present 
instance, but the robber is quite a Plato. 

" In the morning as I was sitting on the grass, the chief 
of the troop came towards me. I rose up to receive him, 
and he bowed with great respect. ' Illustrious Lady," said 
he, * my fortune is better than I had presumed to hope. 
I am told by my women tliat I have a princess in my 
camp.* ' Sir,* answered I, ' your women have deceived 
themselves and you ; I am not a princess, but an unhappy 

Stranger $ 
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which may be pardoned, in consideration, 
of the advantages which we reap from it. 
It would be unnecessary for me to 
analyse >or give an abstract of this work 
which every one has read. I shall there- 
fore pursue the same plan as in my re- 
marks on the Rambler. I shall transcribe 
peculiar passages, and comment upon 

' < ■ them r 

*. 

stranger, who intended Soon to have left this country in 
which I ani now to be imprisoned for ever.* * Whoever 
or wheneesoeVer you are,' returned the Arab, ' yotfi* dress, 
and that of your, servants, shew your rank to be high, and 
your wealth to be great. Why should you, who can so 
easily procure your ransom, think yourself in danger of 
perpetual^ captivity ? the purpose of my incursions is to in* 
crease my riches, or more properly, to gather, tribute. The 
sons of Ishmael are the" natural and hereditary lords of this 
part of the continent, which is usurped by late invaders 
and low-born tyrants, from whom we are compelled to 
take by the sword, what is denied to justice. The vio- 
lence of war admits no distinction ; the lance that is lifted 
at guilt and power will sometimes fall on innocence and 
gentleness.* 

" How little," said I, " did I expect that yesterday it 
should have fallen upon me/* 

' Misfortunes,' answered the Arab* * should always be 
expected. If the eye of hostility could learn reverence or 
pity, excellence like yours had been exempt from injury. 
But the angels of affliction spread their toils alike for the 
virtuous and the wicked, ' for the mighty and the mean. 
Do not be disconsolate : I am not one of the lawless and 
cruel rovers of the desart : I know the rules of civil life j 
I will fix your ransom, give a pasport to your messenger, 
.and perform my stipulations with nice punctuality.* 
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them, and thence draw a general infers 
ence. This I regard as the most impar- 
tial manner of estimating the merits anefc 
defects of any author, for by this mode 
the reader is. equally a judge of the 
truth of my observations, and may like- 
Wise form his own opinions, without the 
trouble of perpetually referring to the 
work for conviction, as conviction may 
be deemed necessary. 

Tfee plan proposed in composing Ras- 
selas was to shew the vanity of all hu- 
man wishes, and how much our most 
ardent designs may be frustrated by the 
will of heaven, or by the agency of their 
fellow creatures. This is indeed a comr 
mon subject, and I fear a useless one, at 
least, when .treated in the manner which 
Johnson has done. I know no advan- 
tages which mankind can reap from being 
told that life is one continued scene of 
misery, and that no condition can afford 
its possessor happiness. This informa- 
tion, if it were true, every man must 
know without being told, and as it is 
false, every man must despise.: This is 
the doctrine of Rasselas, and this is ex- 
emplified 
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amplified by a variety of adventures ; yet 
I may still read and admire it as a pleas- 
ing tale, and exhibiting pleasing ideas: 
by£ it. excites no tumultuous sensa- 
tions, nor awakens any sympathy ; hencp 
it is soon forgotten ; the reader finds iq. 
at nothing which he has been accustomed 
to experience or believe ; nothing which 
bears any resemblance to the real eyents 
of life ; nor any situations which he can 
assimilate to his raind f The disquisitions 
which \t contains are indeed valuable, 
but as they are literary, they can have 
but few admirers. A distinct considera* 
tion of a few passages of this work will 
better enable me to convey my se^ti-? 
merits to my reader. 

The history ^ of Jn&lac is a tissue of 
4i§appointn^ents ; and of all the schemes 
of frappiness which he had formed he 
found none successful. He finds him4 
self exposed to theft and exaction be-j 
cans? he is young and inexperienced, audi 
he is plundered by merchants, his fellow! 
travellers^ merely because they delight 
$hy# to-.'pfeew their superiority. He 
parses, i$hFfHjgh. populous regions, and 

desolated, 
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desolated countries, and in every situa- 
tion listlessness, and satiety, arid disap- 
pointment pursue him. He resolves to 
add his name to the illustrious friternity 
of poets, but finds difficulties to 'en- 
counter which he cannot overcome. He 
read all the poets of Persia and Arabia, 
and could repeat by memory the volumes 
suspended in the Mosque of Mecca. Re- 
solved to be a poet, he beholds every 
thing with a new desire, and with a 
defferdrit purpose.^ Every thing in na- 
ture was of importance; nothing was 
to be over-looked, for nothing was use- 
less. Plants, animals, minerals, metebrs, 
all conspired to enrich his mind atld ! to 
supply an inexhaustible source of ideas ; 
and with such a store he ' would find it 
easy to vary them by every oombinati6n 
possible * r 

• But he observes M the knowledge of 
nature is only half the task of a poet; 
he must be acquainted likewise with all 
th« modes of life. * His character acquires 
that he estimate thi happiness atid mi- 
sery of every condition, 1 observe the power 

of all the pasiohs iii """all ' their combing- 

... t • ■ 

tions, 
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tions, and trace the changes of the hu- 
man* mind as they are modified by vari- 
ous institutions and accidental influences 
<of climate or custom from ;the spright- 
liness of infancy to the despondence * of 
/decrepitude. He must divest himself of 
the prejudices of his age or country ; he 
must consider right and wrong in their 
^abstracted and invariable st^te -, ,hp ,m$.st 
disregard present laws and opinions, and 
rise to general and transcen4epit;al truth? 
which will always be the same -, he must, 
therefore, content hfmsejf with tfce slow 
progress of his name ; contemn the ap- 
plause of his own time, and commit $s 
claims to the j ustice of posterity. He must 
wii$e as the interpreter pf nature, and 
the legislator of mankind, and* consider 
himself as presiding over the thoughts 
ahd manners of future generations $ o as 
a being superior to time and place. His 
labour is not yet at an end; he must 
know many languages and many sciences ; 
—and that his style may: be worthy of 
-his thoughts, musti by incessant practice, 
f^iliarise to himself every - .^eHcacy of 
* * ■ .. .t speech 
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speech and grace of harmony*"* In this 
attempt he fails, and he therefore con* 
tirvues his travels; and at kst,, weary uo£ 
wandering** he resolves .to return toi>his 
natiye country, and pass the remainder 
of . his life in the midst of his friends* 
■ ■, But 



* This idea of the requisite qualifications for a poet is 
certainly vigorous and sublime ; but I very much fear it 
will be found, upon . a nice examination, in many, parts 
purely ideal : or, if it be all just, we must deny 
that appellation to those upon whom the concurrent suff- 
rage^ of mankind have conferred it. Not even the facred 
majesty of Homer could assume that title, if his claims 
be esfimate J d by this description. Do the annals of the 
wod4 6* the remotest volumes of antiquity that are 
extant, boaft the man who possessed all these qualities and 
rendered them subservient to the purposes of poetry ? 
Precgf&fc alt « to be considered as so many truths deduced 
by reason, from the actual, existence of man, from the dictates 
of experience, and the authority of remote ages. Those 
whifeh acfc -dewed from any other source can aspire merely 
to thA- ^probability of theory, and they are often only , 
the vague conjectures of a glowing intellect and an ardent 
fancy.' ' ' tf those exalted minds which have produced such 
noble specimens of composition, and which have been the 
delight and admiration of successive ages, possess any 
solid claims to the adoration which have been, conceded 
to them, we must . from thence draw our precepts ; for 
that excellence must be allowed to be great which has 
stood tt}f ( shocks of barbarism, and emerged unsullied 
from t^|ae h etauefc ' of ignorance. And, if suefc be ^ the 
case, , v& -. t cai*, regard this description of Johnson** <- in 
some particulars, only as the voluntary effusion- of a 
sprigh% .< .imagination, which, in then language of 

Shakespeare : 

« Doth, 
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But he is disappointed. He finds his fa- 
ther is no » more; and of his friends the 
greater /part are dead : others do not 
remember*? him, and some consider him 
as aco(rrupted by ^foreign manners. He 
therefore resolves to seek for that can- 
tent in the happy valley which he, in 
vain, sought in the world. But here it 
is also denied. In the subsequent part 
of the book he is little conspicuous. 

Johnson, warmed with the idea of 
this imaginary being and his misfor* 
tunes, makes him observe, in his col- 
loquy with Rasselas, that there " is sa 
much infelicity in the world, that scarce 
any man: has leisure from his/own dis- 
tresses to estimate the comparative hap- 
piness of others." This is, indeed* a 
querulous eloquence which renders every 

thing 

** Doth glance from Heav'n to earth, 
From earth to Heav'n, 
And bodies forth ' the forms 
Of things unknown. 

The Picture undoubtedly contains an assemblage of 
Striking imagea, and though it comprises too much, yet it 
has some parts exquisitely beautiful. Yet I am afraid that 
any one who may chance to read it, and resigning himself 
Jo the dominion of fancy, will be apt to exclaim with Ra*- 
*elas, " Enongh ! thou hast convinced me that no human 
fceim* can ever be a poet." 
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thing alike - miserable and gloomy. The 
history of Imlac is not the offspring *<pf 
«a candid moralist who seeks to inculcate 
important truths beneath the "» pleasing 
rveil of fiction; it is the well-connected 
fable of aa amusing novelist^ and bears 
no more resemblance to real life than do 
the fabulous adventures of Lemuel Gul- 
liver. The powers of Johnson's mind 
were certainly great, but they were sel- 
dom assisted by the irradiations of truth, 
OTi directed by the hand of wisdom. rHe 
vimagiaes evils which were never felt^and 
frequently injures life by misrepresenta- 
olatoias; He was fond of exaggeratory 
declamation, which he employed to adorn 
afid invigorate his prejudices, 
r As Rasselas is a series of adventures 
and /histories which all terminate in the 
.same doleful manner, it would be idle 
' to select any other entire narrative* But 
some passages afford room for remade, 
from which a few shall be selected for 
my; present purpose. 

bit has been related, that Johnson ex- 
perienced some infelicity in matrimony, 
^nd jthis . has, in general, been the cause 

assigned 
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astfened' (tij6ttgh;l tliftsk, 1 without fottftdfc- 
tion)' for h his ( knovm acriaittty,' in f sp«ate- 
itig'of this state, «^ its 'ffPeCftedfeg brte 
df ? *«iirtship. But whatever may have 
been* the cause, it is not my pfcrpose'^fb 
eft quire; In Rasselas, he considers it fts 
universally 1 wretched, ■ #hd celibacy >^s - lib 
less so.' Nekayah,' in he? search bf* ha£- 
pines s, enters the domestic hfebitafcie**, 
fend finds discord every where -r prevailing. 
She rivets neither with filial dutyy ntor 
jpbrerrtafr affection * with fraternal har- 
toony , • nop '^conjugal bliss. She is etery 
^wtewe 'f s«rtpriwd witfo the disseirtiatos 
which exist, *as well beneath the thatcfetd 

eottagc, as the stately dome of domestic 
splendour. Distres$ may be frequent^ tout 
it ■ . cannot be universal, except in an 
Universal calamity. In the horrors ? o£ a 
famine, or a plague, every one will be 
found equally wretched* for every one will 
be in equal danger; but in a country at 
peace, and labouring neither under the 
influence of a pestilence nor a fprainc, 
it must be occasional and rare?* atid, I 
hope, for the honour of human nature, 
that domestic discord is less prevalent 

than 



tftftp, Dr. Johnson would persuade us. But, 
Relieve, the* experience of every, man is 
a$l$£tyater to . its confutation . . . 
. ?d Tjhje miseries , of celibacy are thus 

- jppurtraypd by our author: 

v "«They dream away their time with- 
out friendship, without fondness, and 
are driven to rid themselves of t^e days 
fjpr which they have no use, by childish 
apausements or vicious delights. They 
$c£ as bpings under the constant sense 
qf; some known inferiority, that fills their 
minds with rancour, and their tongues 
$^th pensure. They are peevish at Jiome, 
£fld malevolent abroad ; and, as the out- 
laws of human nature, make it their 
business and their pleasure to disturb 

. $hat ; society which jtehars them from its 
privileges." 

. This description, I believe, to be just, 
f#f : a deviation from the express law of 
Heaven, and from the common course 
and incitements of nature, cannot be at- 
tended with pleasure. A regard for my 
^country and f<# mankind, render me a 
fi^en^ $9 , carriage. .The co>habitati9n of 
Vt^e sexes constitute paft of the duty we 

owe 



owe to our Creator. As we were formed 
for each other, so separated our exist- 
ence must be miserable* Let us reflect 
hbw unsociable & being man would be* 
were he deprived, for a certain -period* 
of all intercourse with woman. ' Desire 
to please, to captivate, and to emulate 
his species, would become extinct iti 
him. In the' midst of his fellow crea- 
tures, he would be alone : the evening 
wbuld fre as th6 mornihg, and the mont- 
trtg a& ther evening— all to " him dark, 
gloomy, and comfortless : he would* fc- 
llteto rest, to' sleep his cares a^ay, rirt& 
wi^h to £eep for ever- he would" waftfe 
but to imbibe a still stronger hatred of life. 
He would in time learn to suppress 
every finer feeling, sentiment, and sensa- 
tion, which inclined towards that sex 
from which he was debarred, and he 
would contract a final and determined 
hatred of his spefcies. 

These are the evils to be dreaded from 
a total separation, and these, in a less 
degree, are to be dreaded from voluntary 
seclusion, or celibacy $ and surely to dis- 
countenance marriage by misrepresenta- 
tion 
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tioiwuiisj.!. i»; reality, to become the 
a&teeaterdf the* bther. Johnson, perfiaps, 
imbibed these sentintents from a celebrated 
aitthbr, whose -life he wrote at an early 
ag*. This ;getitlemart' thus delivers himself 
on this delicate subject 

<c The w*ole worid was made for 
man, but the twelfth part of man for- 
woman: man is the whole world and 
the breath * of God ; woman the rib and 
crooked piece of man. I could be con- 
tent that we might procreate like trees 
without conjunction, or that there were 
ahy way to perpetuate the world without 
this trivial and vulgar way of coition ; 
it* is the foolishest act a wise man 
commits in all his life, nor is there any 
thing that will more deject his cooled 
imagination, when he shall consider what 
an odd and unworthy piece of folly he 
hath committed*." 

TKe reader will* perhaps, learn with 

surprize, 

# sir Thomas Browne's Religio MeJlci> edit. 1678, /. 160. 
The Christian .morals of this author was re-published with 
* life, by Johnson. Thi* work is valuable ; but is written 
in a certain quaint style, and an affected use of unintelli- 
gible words ; and there is a strong presumption that an early 
acquaintance with this book first vitiated Johnson's language. 
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surprize, , that this rebel to > matrimony 
w,as> however,, marrie4fiia/t«ibthisj d&tan 
r&twn j.and what fam less J&mtkaUfar 
had a. ,nu.n>e*ou$ ^jping* vJt r -,m^ 

rjpwever, he ^reasonably M svvpB°^^>i ***&. 
he drew upon himself u by thi? act, Abfa. 
ridicule , of contemporary wits, who , were 
gi#d to, Jjehold him in that state he ha^, 
sp. much depreciated} and this,, was, in, 
fact, the case. But to return^ ,tp. rnjr, 
object. ; . . .„ , yA , , , it 

. Johnson has treated marriage., wifj} 
great severity and with little judgment^ 
• He decides against it in every shape^ an4 B 
he intimates no situation wherein it is 
laudable. Early and late marriages, he 
demonstrates 
the preference 

however, was requisite; for in his own 
words, " both conditions may be ba<L ]pu£ 
they cannot both be worst." This is a strLk-T 
mg example, of his unwillingness to confess, 
that ^ny conditipn of life is happy ; and 
rather than ingenuously determine, ac- 
cording to the dictates of his own heart 
(which were, in this instance probablyT 
contrary to his writings) lie chose to leave * 
the reader in suspense ; and to let him 



i 



lunotiatto to be equally unhappy, and 
i is given to neither, which* 



£ 
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conjecture according to hifr- bwn -senti- 
ments. One state mutt b& preferable to 
another, and it is the duty of the mortaiict 

to determine, from an impartial estimate, 
which is to be preferred -, though in this 
case, mankind does not stand much* in 
need of the decisions of Johnson, or other 
severe casuists; for, as they obey the 
dictates of Nature, so they act right- $ and 
all disquisitions respecting , the propriety 
or impropriety of marriage, are idle and 
ridiculous, and can answer no other 
purpose than to perplex the ignorant 
with subtleties, or to amuse the learned 
with elegance of language and poignancy 
of wit. 

Johnson inviduously describes the 
causes which produce early marriages, 
and betrays more ill nature than wir . 
and more ignorance than knowledge. 
" A youth or maiden, sajrs he, " meet- 
ing by chance, or brought together by 
artifice, exchange glances, reciprocate ci- 
vilities, go home and dream of one ano- 
ther. Having little to divert attention, 
or diversify thought, they find themselves 
uneasy when they are apart j and there- 
fore 
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fate* conclude, that they shall fee teppy 
together. They raansy .and. diacdverriwbat 
ttothiag but voluntary blindocss before 
had concealed > they wear out Jife in al* 
tercations, tad charge nation with cruelty." 
This is depriving. mcsifciild ; of all rea- 
sonable motives €>§* choicer and reducing 
them to the impulse . of instinct ; it V is 
degrading the ardour of affection and the 
Warmth of youthful love to the blind 
power of mechanism. Perhaps Johnson 
in this instance, thought what he wrote; 
and if this be true, he certainly, wrote 
nonsense. But that he was capable of 
the true absurd, the following sage axiom 
will demonstrate. Rasselas wishing to 
reclaim some licentious youths with whom 
he had connected himself, harangues them 
in the most eloquent manner, and tells 
them with infinite gravity, that " he that 
never thinks can never be wise ! /■" . This is 
certainly nothing at all, or at least nothing 
to the purpose. Other . such asburdities 
might be produced from his writings were 
it necessary * but as a selection, would an- 
swer no end, I shall not waste the time 
of my reader, by such an employment. 

H I shall 
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I shall quote only one more passage 
from this work* I have already observed 
how much, and how frequeuUy,> Johnson 
has laboured to depict the infelicities of 
old age. Whence this originated it. Can- 
not now perhaps be known $ but sjjrely 
if he really believed what he Ijias writ- 
ten, he must have been wretched to a 
degree, when he beheld himself verging 
towards that unhappy state. But this 
may be justly suspected, for lie copld 
hardly be so blind to every thing ^rour^d 
him as not to see that even decrepitude 
had its pleasures. The want of novelty 
in those who have outlived its charms, 
is compensated by the pleasures of re- 
flection, and those who can no loijger 
taste the enjoyments of the objects im- 
mediately surrounding them/ -may indulge 
the soft melancholy of reminiscence and 
animate those scenes into temporary ex- 
istence which have for ever passed. The 
man of years must possess some stock 
of knowledge, some association of ideas, 
more or less pleasing, which are un- 
known to the juvenile mind. These can- 
not be wholly without delight, and they 

may, 
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S 

may,, perhaps, occasionally be combined 
with 7 6ther bbjjects of gratification*, which 
ate ; ^together new or 'pleasing from 
some 'Wldtive connection. Here is a 
sdiirce bf pleasure ' always within otir 
po's&ssion, and which may be infinitely 
varied $ for the world" is not uniform, 
nor so confined in its products, as that 
the' life of man is adequate to a jlist 
observation of them all. 
>l 1For the* contemplative mind there is 
abundant food in nature and in man, to 
tKe' lktest hour of existence ; and those 
whose desires are merely sensual, will find, 
sufficient objects of gratification in the 
progressive improvements of mankind, 
arid the petty inventions of the artificers 
of pleasure. To suppose that old age is 
a state of misery, without alleviation or 
without hope, is fantastically ridiculous, 
and unworthy a man who would be 
thought conversant in the knowledge of 
nature ; for it might, with equal justice, 
be affirmed, that manhood is wretched,', 
because we are no longer delighted with 
toys, or the inactivity of infancy. John- 
son has represented this stage of life as 



«' 
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totally • incapable of any. kind of enjoys , 
ment, and as dead >/toi every, inmsatioft 
but .the. calls of nature, Rassek$. i§' de* 
siroua to enquire of ■* gagb, whom h$ 
chances to meet, whether " youth alone 
is to. struggle with vexatipn, and, whether 
any bettpr hope remains for tfre ^tt$r 
part of life/' They accost him, an$ th? 
following dialogue ensues* r , ; - 

" Sir," said the Princess, " an jq^ening 
walk must give to a ma$ > o^ 1? arnipg 
like you, pleasures which ignpraij^ e, M a^l 
youth can hardly conceive,. , v Yoi* ..knQjy 
the qualities and causes of all that you 
behold 5 the laws by which the , river 
flows v the periods in which tfyp, planets 
perform their revolutions . Every . thijjg 
must supply you with .cont^plfction, 
and renew the consciousness of your 
own dignity " 

" Lady," answered he, ". let th^ gay 
and the vigorous expect pleasure in ttyeir 
excurtions \ it is enough that age <#n 
obtain ease. To me, the yp drld has lost 
its novelty : I look round and see what 
I remember to have seen in happier days. 
I rest against a tree, and consider that 

in 
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in 'the s&me shades I once' disputed tipon 
the r wmual overflow ■ «f > the Nile, With 
a friend* 'xkhcr & now - silent iii< ' the < grave. 
X' cast* my eyes Upwards,- ^fix theffi on 
t*te >! ehawgirtg mobh, wid think with >pain 
dtf'thi^ictssitud^f^of life. I k&& ceased 
fd n t&e r fcntth delight in physical ttuth ; 
fdi What h&ve T -to do with those * thlhgs 
which I am sooh to leave V '-■'*■ "■■ 
- jV ^ f Y6u M hiay,' at 'least, recreate your- 
^l i f, t,,, «aid Imfcc, « with the ittollection 
bf^n frtoourable arid useful life, and enjoy 
thH ! £raitfe which all agree to ght you." 
f ~ r " Praise/' skid the sage, with 1 a* sigh, 
^itf to 7 an old mail an empty soufhd, I 
% Mv6 { neither rtibther to be delighted with 
tRfe ! T repUtafion of a son, nor wife to 
partake* 'the honours of her husband*. I 
Mve tfutlived toy- friends and my rivals. 
Nothing is now of much importance ; 
$>* I [ cariribt extend my interest beyond 
myself. Youth is delighted with ap- 
plause, 1 because it is considered as the 
earnest of 1 some future good, and because 

;;* fThisiifcttags inVolttntajfily awakens the sigh of sym- 
pathy, when we reflect upon the author's condition at the 
time of his writing it, 
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the prospect of life is far extended ; ..but 
to me w5io am now declining^to dc+ 
crepitude, there is little to be feaued from 
the malevolence of men, and yet less to 
be hoped from their affection or esteem w 
Something they may yet take away* *but 
they can' give me nothing. Riches would 
now be useless, and high employment 

would be pain. My retrospect of life* 

recals to my view many opportunities 
of good neglected f much time squandered 
upon trifles, and more lost in idleness 
and vacancy. I leave many great designs 
uaattempted, and many great attempts 
unfinished. My mind is burdened with 
no heavy crime, and therefore I compose 
myself to tranquillity ; endeavour to abr 
6tratt my thoughts from hopes and cares, 
which, though reason knows them to be 
vain, still try to keep their old possession 
of the heart ; expect, with serene humi- 
lity, that hour which nature cannot 
long delay; and hope to possess in a 
better state that happiness which here I 
cannot find, and that virtue which here I 
have not attained." 

This I believe to be a true picture of 

Johnson's 
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Johnson 's mind, at the time he ^vrotp it. 
TJie recent, death of his. mother must 
have, sensibly affected him, and he j was 
not of a temper to oppose the inrpads pf 
melancholy. The decease of . many of his 
friends tpo, about; this time, may be sup- 
posed to j add to his natural depression ; 
and , to these conjunct circumstances we 
probably owe this false, but beautiful pic- 
lure <af , human nature. It i$, penned with 
a. yqerfcain awful grandeur, which .seizes 
ypoa i the, ipind fi and the whole passage is 
w A ritteri in such an exquisite manner, 
auui with such simplicity of language, 
that vfe almjfost forget its faults .in ^d- 
miripg. its beauties. Such power has elo- 
qggncs over the affections, that it can 

eygiv, adorn falsehood* and lead us insen- 
sibly intp. error, unless we resist its power 
with magnanimity, and turn from its 
wiles with disgust* 

From this consideration of Rasselas, 
it will be obvious to every reader, how. 
prejudicial it rnqst be to the minds of 
youth. It is painful to consider how 
much the genius of Johnson was de- 
graded! in composing a series of fictious 

incidents, 
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incidents, that* 'might afFot&^rmisdirotat 
fotfxfcn idle hoar, to those wflhtasc' ja&g** 
mcnt '" 'could nor be perverted o tBat .» (it ' » is 
likdly to <> have attother effect, » and'> that 
more ; fatal $ it ■ is calculated to vitiate' the 
principles of the ignorant, and the young; 
and as these may be said to xxxnpose by; 
far the greater part of society^ 1 it > its- 
hinee calculated to do much injury whkfa 
can never be repaired. Youth'' is >*ge* 
nerklly ! taught to respect ag£ -miifl wis- 
dorh, and to' regard their dkJfatfesvas°tdbi 
cifed % this, though a stupid distomv^ 
hdWever a prevalent one, ahd 'we f are 
therefore to consider the efffecte Hkely< to 
be produced by any thing* On society as 
it is£ ■ not ■ as it ought toBe.- 'He- ' Who 
shall be taught to tnist iri * the' l ^isdofi* 
of ] ■ jfohnsott, will obey the precepts n >Sf 
prejudice and falsehood ; he will form 
opinions that can never be realized, and 
expect ■ events which are not m nature : 
he 'will expect deceit and fraud where 
there is honesty and candour i. he will 
be caressed and honoured, where he thought 
to be repulsed ariid despised y he %111 meet 
with gratitude and affection, where he 

looked 



■; *. 
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looked for -viHainy and reproach ; he- will 
find friendship -where he expected ^perfidy, 
and -love' instead of hatred* . la short* he 
will fihd man just and equitable, and 
ca|iab]e { 6f generous sentiments, and ge- 
nerous actions ; and not as Johnson re- 
presents bim, a mass of fraud, malevo- 
lence, and • deceit $ burning with a^ the 
malignity of envy, and all the acrimony 
of revenge .$ for such is the picture of 
the huoaan heart, as exhibited by this 
gloomy moralist, and as such, it is di$* 
honourable to his genius* and to his 
memory. I do not hesitate to declare* 
that, considered in a certain po^&t <of 
view, his writings are more calculated to 
injure than benefit society, and ought to 
be ■ sedulously withheld from the early 
perusal of inquisitive and candid youth*. 

* The 



* " It is to be apprehended that ingenious ybnth 'of ardent 
enterprise, yet of rtfoed sensibility, plight retire from tlie 
perusal of Johnson's moral Essays, with a disgust of life 
and a contempt for Its pursuits, with an understanding 
perverted by the dazzling beauties of )ohnsonian rhetoric, 
and his imagination, tainted with the sympathetic melancholy 
of the author's style: '" 

— "Oh I 
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The train of ifly disquisition has at 
kfigth brought m& to the ' Idter, a work 
by 'for more pleasing and less exception- 
able than the Rambler. Johnson here 
in conformity to his cognomfcn sedms 
to have dropped his usual severity, and 
to have fought to imitate the easy vi- 
vacity and agreeable variety of Addison j 
but compared with his great master, his 
wit- is without ease f and his laughter 
without gaiety. Grave huntem* was hot 
Johnson's talent; he was formed rather 
to instruct than to please. 1 When ht 
abandons for , a moment his sententious 
gravity j it is marked with -ah awkward- 
ness which shews the transition to be 
violent, and if his jocularity infects Us, 
it is rather that we are furprized 
than that we are really delighted.* He 
was tQO pompous to, be easy, and too 
violent to be amusing : What he says, he 

says with confidence -, but his confidence 

* 

often betrays him into dogmatism ; * and 

notwith" 



l •; ■ 



— cc Oh ! if this were seen, 
The happiest youth; Viewing the progr^s fltrb* 
What perils past, what crosses to ensue, 
Would shut the book and sit him down to die." 

* Henry IV. 

Brit* Mag, ut supra* 
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notwitfestaading the affected .carelessness 
^l^^as? ,p£ujthe. Idler* it is Mery easy 
tptra^e the mighty masters hamtbeocath 
the., veil,,! «.... ■ «_, ,. .- ; ,«.» .■;' 

i/EJ&e q^atributipns to the Jdler wese 
mpf e numerous than to. the Rambler $ yet 
still they jwpre but fe>v. Johnson , had 
indeed learned somewhat. , to soften, the 
rigidity, of his introductory paper, and 
tp con$ with some degree of earnest? 
ness the support; of his contemporaries. 
T^js, was , a request he did not conde- 
scend to. j make in his , Rambler ^ but 
pretended to disdain all help as needless, 
being coijsc^us of his own capability 5 
and perhaps secretly. ; supposing that" the 
re r quest would, be unnecessary, as , the 
wits of t;he day would be anxious to hav$ 
th^r productions f by the side pf his* But 
experience taught him the contrary \ he 
was convinced that merit was confined 
to a very small circle, ^nd that the con- 
fidence or the vanity* of authors, . are 
generally sufficient to resist obtrusion 
where they are not solicited. A con- 
sciousness of this therefore probably in- 
duced him to beg that support for his 

Idler, 
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Idler? v*Mch ; *»h<i' woflk* gladly "htfvtf"rt- 
<rdh«d fo# his RamMfti* j+-the1:orf*queMtie 

^'•HieJldter^does'iriot 1 ofFef ifirttfeb'lfdfi.iw^ . 
maiUc.* i ? kg' general character > <iS' < fidelity 
aftd ekse. it ocsmttttrts few of' nkow ble- 
mishes which obscure the Ramble*, and 
fe^thul- far more; valuable i bat at the 
same time- » it contains as few< of i its sufe* 
Ihnities. There are not many laborious 
si^eewlations br moral enquiries^ > which 
ifratlfch ind&d be incompdtiblenwith the 
asfcunifed j chatt&cteiV v*hich e is AdmirafMy 
itt^portbd < throughout* ! : the" wfcde;? Thie 
lAtei has," been styled by owe tof'his bio- 
graphers, i then Odyssey » ilAfterictha- Iliad. 
9F4i& definition ■ ife J ndt, \ perhaps, very 
effact* biit'it ^fe^ectpTes$ive,-^nd I am ^iiat 
ifljclimd* » to detect < the : impr6prietyw * 
■ Johnson-^ 'reflections on* life in this 
vfcarki are >more * natural than in his' Rtan- 
bldr.<r : /Ho f seenss < 'less inclined to queru- 
lous! exaggerations and lees attached to 
the i enlargement of mournful truths j he 
eyed tells us 'in one of the papers, that 
wteiisball find ieach ^dfty possessed -of its 
pleasures and its joys j a declaration not 

to 
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htm»r(^ii^vh«l)-^fl{»ip^-4eni. hi$ tiolty 
when it was too late to retract * <#c i& 
HMght)ibejQwwg:.tQ.a eoncitfrenefc of slight 
causs* not now i known, but which will often 
opRTateoviary; wisifely on *the> intellect. What- 
ever the reason may have. been, it is very 
certain, that Johnson. displays in the Idler 
nature * candour . in his delineations, and 
moi^) veracity in his assertions than he 
oomnaonly i 1 rd^d ; and he has certainty 
rapre jwp^rtiaUy estimated thft. irjQtivejj 
afc& i *co^e^uences of human : actipn 5 . and 
their mafcal rectitude .and obliquity* :Bm£ , 
this I tfhall ik) longet insist oipon here 
Iti .ciustiibcrsaifiiciently knowoi tawthoss 
who ha^e. read the Idler; and, to those 
who, have: not, the remarks . will: he un? 
necessary . v • I ; .. ;$halL . therefore commence 
my observation*, upon it,: and pursue: them 
with what . brevity I may find? convenient. 
Johnson's love of singularity * has be- 
trayed him into a conjwdictipn of himi 
self, which it is of importance to note; 
a* it may t be,;thq source of -crroiL It is 
a certain ttfutl}, that »' of. literary ? .jniind^ 
some are more vigorous in winter, others 

in 
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irt spring ; • some arc' ftctivfe tfnly }> irif tlte 
mortiing, 1 others in the" gloottir arid? siletifcfe 
of night. That this is frequently * the 
cas* is acknowledged, atid it r 5s Sf little 
importance whether it he cmtig^d hatolt 
or nature. It is' well known that Mil- 
ton's genius flowed only frorti thte au- 
tumfnal to the vem&r equinox^ r and thWt 
Gray could compose only at ftM$Ttitiii& 
It is remarkable that this supposed neces- 
sity* hasr been ridiculed by Johhfetih, itfter 
he had declared that it frequently hap- 
pened, and had even endeavoured t:o prove 
why it happened. For the juittisemerit 
of my reader I shall : quote thi ! passages. 
fC To nfcn of study and irtagin&tion, 
the winter is generally the chief tittie 
of labour. Gloom and sifchce produce 
composure of mind and 'concentration of 
ideas ; and the privation of external 
pleasure naturally causes an effort to fiiid 
entertainment within. This is the time 
in which those whom literature enables 
to find amusements for themselves, have 
more than common convictions of their 
own happiness. When they arfe condemn- 
ed by the elements to retirement, and 

debarred 
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debarred"* from most of .the Aversions 
which are caUediato assist ♦, the flight 
ofii tiros, they can find new subjects of 
equity, .and preserve themselves ftom 
th^t' weariness which Iwigp, always, fig- 
ging upon the vacant raind" — Rambler* 

.." If men, who have given vp. them- 
selves to fanciful credulity , would confine 
their conceits in their own minds, 4;hcy 
might regulate their liyesi by the barometqr 
with inconvenience only to themselves ; 
but to fill the world with account* of 
intellects subject to ebb and 'flow ; of 
one; genius that awakened in the springy 
and another that ripened in the autumn > 
of one mind, expanded in the summer, 
and of another concentrated in the winter, 
is no less dangerous than to tell children 
of bugbears and goblins."-+J^r. 

Here Johnson manifestly contradicts 
himself, and shews either the weakness 
of opinion, or the folly of eccentricity. 
The latter is probably the cause ; for had 
he been convinced of any impropriety,, I 
am persuaded his integrity would have 
prompted either to ajpublic dis^voyyal of to 
a secret erasure in some subsequent edition 
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of the Ramblers but hurried away by 
the impetuosity of his passions, he fell 
into an error, of which he was . hardly, 
guilty. But candour will still find it 
difficult to reconcile the contrariety $ for 
in his Life of Milton and of Gray, he 
again censures it after a lapse of near 
twenty years. We must, therefore, quietly 
suppose, that distracted between truth and 
c prejudice, and, perhaps, shame, he im- 
posed upon himself in the tumult of 
contending passions, and wrote otherwise 
than he really believed*. 

Johnson was not a very accurate logi- 
cian -, he was too fond of paradox to be 
perspicuous, and too vehement to per r 
suade. But he was ambitious of univer- 
sal ability, and often precipitated him- 
self into enquiries which he was incom- 
petent to decide. In number twenty-four 
he has attempted to prove the very great 
novelty that there are times when a man 

does 

* To add to the mighty contradiction we find him at a 
period subsequent to the publication of his Idler, and 
previous to that of his Lives, declaring that, " Between 
Easter and Whitsuntide, having always considered that 
time as propitious to study, I attempted to learn the Low . 
Dutch Language." Meditations, p. 123.— This is indeed 
" Confusion worse confounded" 
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does not think beside the hours of sleep. He 
denies the division of life into active 
and contemplative, and asserts it to be 
inadequate and fallacious. €C There arc 
mortals," says he, " whose life is cer- 
tainly not active, for they do neither good 
nor evil, and whose life cannot be called 
i contemplative, for they never attend either 
j to the conduct of men or the works of 
■ nature, but rise in the morning, look 
round them till night in careless stupi- 
dity, go to bed and sleep, and rise again 
;■' in the morning." 

* The, activity of life has never been 
thought purely to consist in the per- 
formance of good and evil 5 for how 
many rise in the world like meteors, 
exist a while, then fade away, and are 
as if they had never been. To be either 
virtuous or wicked in an eminent degree, 
is not' the lot of eyery man 5 and yet 
none can live without performing good 
either directly or indirectly, for such is 
the condition of humanity. The most 
cankered villain, or the most stupid fool 
that ever disgraced the world, could not 
avoid dispensing benefits in their circle 

I ril 
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of activity,, though they were not, ^per- 
haps, the immediate result of , phiianthropy 
or principle. As man is a relative being, 
he is compelled either fsom the nature of 
society, or the legal institutions , of his 
country, to the performance^ of a certain 
species of moral good, which he cannot 
deviate from without mcurririg in most 
cases a proportionate danger or punish- 
ment. Though this may, perhaps, be 
deemed a negative virtue, it is, how- 
ever, a sufficient argument to demonstrate 
the activity of man, and that no human 
being who shall ' possess all or even a part 
of his perceptions and faculties can pos- 
sibly exist in a state of inactivity. ' Equally 
impossible is it for the mind to rest' lil 
a state of ideal vacancy, or total suspen- 
sion of intellect. To contemplate the 
works of nature or the conduct of tnan, 
is the employment of philosopher, 'ftie 
extent of whose minds enable them tb 
trace consequences in their eauSefc ; to' de- 
tect with rapidity the multifarious invo- 
lutions of human passion ; to mark the 
concatenation of society from moral to 
political, and from political to moral ; to 

comprise 
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comprise the ^haiiiPdl ntfturettfrom her high* 
esv'&tcdlehc&toiihitt tomcat* degradation ; 
tyfttrdcettiftbl good proceeding fronrphy si* 
cal evil^r tb >matfc »d*stinfc© features and 
general resemblances s minute ^deviations 
and; invariable a properties $ and* in shorty 

^JfiiTpalooKcftl^^tuiia MP to nature's <Jod.V 

Pope. 

But xt is hence very certain that all 
men cannot be philosophers. The busi- 
ness of the world must be performed, 
and without the assistance of such ex- 
altra geni^ep. Those who minister to 
die , wants qf others or themselves, those 
wh^^jjtivqpt supplies for artificial neces- 
sities, ancf ^ose whp labour for improve- 
ment.. or elegance must all find subjects 
for. in|ell^ctual employment. Every art, 
^et^j: r n^sf ary or supgrftuous, employs 
a ; certain number of individuals, aijd many 

#^^> and ?i, ^ l ^i^l^ n mul - 

$rW Mi M* le R ce s* )>y, # ud - . These 

tb^n^anno^ be denied to b^ave something 
9ji wJj^ch to,, contemplate j and. those whom 
fortune, has placed beyond the necessity 

of 
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of manual industry, seek objects of, con-* 
temptation in the boundless variety of 
pleasure, and solace their hours with the 
sports of the field, the. tumult and hurry 
of the town, the bustle of a military 
life, the more retired labours of study, 
or in the supporting some prevalent or 
fashionable foible. It is therefore evident, 
that these cannot be deemed guilty of 
that intellectual vacancy; and these may 
be said to comprise the " maiden aunts 
with small fortunes, the younger brothers 
that live upon annuities, the traders re- 
tried from business, the soldiers absent 
from their regiments, and, the widows 
that have no children ;" which Johnson con- 
siders as having no activity, no thought, 
but are mere breathing, puppets. 

As a confutation of the celebrated 
question in logic, " whether man always 
thinks/' he proposes the following fal- 
lacious argument. 

" If it be impossible to think without 
materials, there must necessarily be minds 
that do not always think $ and whence 
shall we furnish materials for the medita- 
tion of the glutton between his meals, of 

the 
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the sportsman in a rainy month, »of the 
annuitant between the days of quarterly 
payment, of the politician when the mails 
ate detained by contrary winds^ 

- To this idle and nugatory question, 
ftr will be sufficient to say, that every 
thing that is, furnishes materials of think- 
ing to a rational being. 

Johnson possessed the rare power of 
treating the most common things in the 
most uncommon manner. This is fre- 
quently observable in his Rambler, where 
he indulges himself in speculations on 
subjects which have been successively the 
objects of the Tatler, the Guardian; and 
the Spectator; yet in his hands they wear 
an appeairance altogether new. He was 
certainly in no need of borrowing re- . 
flections ; for the energy of his mind and 
the magnitude of his ideas were generally 
adequate to any task which he might 
impose upon himself. 

In Numbers 22 and $8, he offers some 
observations on the cruelty and impolicy 
of imprisoning for debt. He shews by 
many cogent arguments, that it militates,. 

- in a high degree, against the interest of 
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the country, and that' itffe'a^disgl^c^to 
the legislated Thr gWit 'btttetoteiflse 
and ' '• pttty ' f of Johnson'* i&ittd, '. though 
not great beydnd itmtUticin, as r bboferhafe 
biographer asserts, ivriil 1 always <r reflect 
upon hi$ J mea»ory ; a ? ! mof e «wr iabld honora 
than all the fame wfcteh his warids hare 
procured him. ' In his wri*»«g*$, expressfy 
calculated to redrfesi f aay gww$i(tt»j thstte 
is a '-manly sensibility** whkh>4»i»6ist*fciy 
seizes the affections^ fcnd * » virtuous * itt- 
digft&tion >which * {impresses' us riwith aawc. 
He never seems so vigorouify to^exert 
himself as on such occasions/ and i then 
the thunder of his voice i* heard? with 
reverence and admiration, . ir»{,:. 
; The reasonings of our author oifc this 
subject are powerful and conclusive. The 
laws of England are severe, and frequently 
most cruel * ; and though they have been 
ipuch vaunted by Englishmen, foreigners 
who shall attentively consider them, must, 
and I . believe have, generally condemned 
them as • sanguinary. What equity is 
that which subjects the life and liberty 
of one man to the malignity an$ caprice 
of another ? If this cannot in the pre- 
sent 
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3«nt constitution of our country be dis- 
pensed with, (which is doubtful) why is 
ft not i limited to peculiar circumstances, 
and yested in the hands of an individual 
only • as he shall be deemed legally au- 
thorised to use it? Indiscriminate power 
will al*vays be attended with much dan- 
ger apd abuse. The most callous vil- 
lain, instigated by brutal malice or wan- 
toitt? caprice^ may incarcerate in the damps 
and gloom of a dungeon the unsuspect- 
ing ytmth whom he has lured into his 
power. This is a circumstance never 
enquired into ; if a debt be proved, it 
is never asked how it was . contracted ; 
whether by the solicitations of the cre- 
ditor, or by his menaces to arrest for 
dome debt already existing. Yet both 
these i arts are frequently practised by the 
fraudulent trader solely with the sordid view 
of gain. Overcome by the insidious al- 
lurements, or by the barbarous threats, 
of this designing wretch, the trembling 
delinquent* is often subdued by tempta- 
tion which is unlawfully exerted* or hur- 
ried by fear, which the brutality of his 
persecutor excites. It is very certain that 

this 
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this is frequently the case ; and it ought 
therefore to form some part of considera- 
tion in a legal process* 

The miseries of a jail are also a stain 
on the country, which ought to be. wiped 
off. It is notorious how ma,ny die yearly 
from the nauseous filth, the foul and 
stagnated air, the infection of qpidemic 
diseases, or the barbarism of the superin- 

i 

tendants of these dreadful abodes. But 
the masterly pen of Johnson wijl better 
depict the horrors of these receptacles, 
and to say that they are eternal monu- 
ments of disgrace to the country is say- 
ing little. 

i€ The miseries of jails is not , half 
their evil j they are filled with every cor-* 
ruption which poverty, and wickedness 
can .generate bet weer^ , them j .with all 
the : shameless and profligate ; enormities 
that can be produced by the impudence 
, of ignominy, the rage of want, and the 
malignity of despair. ., In ..*/ prison, the 
awe of the public eye is lqst> ■ and the 
power of the law i$ w ,$ps»t£ , tl\ere i: are 
few fears, there ; are no bl us h$s. * The- 
lewd inflame the lewd, the audacious 

harden 
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harden the audacious. Every one fortifies 
himself as he ca,n, against his own sen* 
sibility* endeavours to practise on others 
the arts which are practised on himself, 
and gains the kindness of his associates, 
by a similitude of manners* 

<c Thus, some sink amidst their misery, 
and others survive, only to propagate 
villainy. It may be hoped that our law- 
givers will at length take away from us 
this power of starving and depraving 
one another ; but if there be any reason 
why this inveterate evil should not be 
removed in our age, which true policy 
has enlightened beyond any former lime, 
let those whose writings form the opinions 
and the practices of their contemporaries, 
endeavour to transfer the reproach of 
such imprisonment from the debtor to 
the creditor, till universal infamy shall 
pursue the wretch, whose wantonness of 
power, or revenge of disappointment, 
condemns another to torture and to ruin $ 
till he shall be hunted through the^world 
as an enemy to man, and find in riches 
no shelter from contempt." 

Such are the arguments of Johnson, 

and 
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and as such . they stand : < in ^need , pf * no 
defence. Every bosom ^must-ijonfess their 
truth and *fvery - heart - sweU with^ wishes 
for their * 'phractke. i Bufe it is nqX often 
the case • that » those who are exalted to 
power are willing «to listen *tordie dictates 

* * 

of -wtsdomj-J-Yiet \Hrhile *he. English legis- 
I9ttir6- btfasts the « fiames < of iCenyon, and 
Ef fckine^' ' What tttty 4 we no* be allowed 
ttf hbpe? rwo; " il) u - **> ^ n - *-•/» 
^ hj "The r %oncltisiort l ttf thte floble and ani- 
mated essay is ' Worthy - J of transcription, 
^t fe the^ : gerftle offspring of a rtriad at 
ease, and' of a conscience <utt«tained with 
criiiit!. ?i - It is at' 6nce< 'an honour to the 
hfcid dHd heirt 6f JWhnion; '< ' : 
J " Sitrtlf -he whose deWor has* perished 
hi ptisbn, thbtigh he 'may acquit himself 
of deliberate murder, must at leait ihaxte 
his falnd! ^touded' with discontent ^ When 
he corisid^s hbW f rritich another has suf- 
fered from Minf ; wheh hfc thinks oh ■ the 
wife bewailingi'lftf husband;- ? dr the'chil- 
dren begging'" the bread * which their* fa- 
ther would 1 have earned. If there* fare 
any made so < obdurate, by avarice or 
crudtyV'HS''to devolve these consequences 

without 
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withbut* df ead or pity, I must leave them 
tcP be awakened by some other power, 
for ; I write o*ily to human beings. " - 

N0J41, of the Idler, is^a fine effusion 
of tender and virtuous . melancholy, not 
sinking 'beneath the oppression of grief, 
but calmly i regarding its empire*, and sub- 
missively referring it to the will of pm- 
nipofcence; It was prq^bly written ;jwi- 
der the influence of his mother's ,-, death, 
which .haf^enedifiubpjat thi$ ..time. rr He 
says, ^ c the lifarwhkh roade ray own life 
pleasant is at ap,i en4 and the gates of 
dsath; } &s$ t shirt uj&fr J»y prospqc*^" 
v tTJbere ; r ift,an expr^^v^ sensibility, in 
the following quotation, which > p& heart 
can ; resist,' which - is M \ not totaUy^ dead 
to -the whispers- of sympathy. It is in- 
deed little imore : than, an amplification 
of Young's j Jimp : >■*% Wbftn <«$ucfc friends 
part, /tis - the ^rvivpr.dijesr but it is, I 
think, morei-agectifig than Young, for it 
is > . more a**lqs» • and,- simple. 

< c SThe loss of a friend upon whom the 
heart was fiied, to whom every wish and 
endeavour tended, is ha state of dreary 
desolation, in which the mind looks 

abroad* 
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abroad, impatient of itself, and finds no- 
thing but emptiness and horror. The 
blameless life, the artless tenderness, the 
pious simplicity, the , modest resignation, 
the patient sickness, and the quiet death, 
are remembered only to add value to the 
loss, to aggravate regret for what cannot 
be amended, to deepen sorrow for what 
cannot be recalled." 

It was not always in the power of 
Johnson to prevent himself .from bring 
ridiculous. In his eighty eighth paper 
he is eminently so ; when he supposes 
that Englishmen expected from the con* 
gregation of philosophers who formed 
themselves into the Royal Society, that 
the gout and stone would not be pain* 
fill, that unploughed ground would yield 
harvest, or that hawthorns would bring 
forth either oranges or grapes. They cer- 
tainly looked for improvement in the arts 
of life from their endeavours; but they 
were never stupid enough to suppose that 
the course of nature would be altered by 
them. This ignorance has been conceded 
to them by Johnson, 

Any further circumstantial observations 

upon 
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upon the Idler will be needless. I shall 
only point out one error in it, which 
bur author has committed from the be- 
fore-mentioned desire of universal ability. 
In his 3 2d Paper he says, that of sleep 
*? no search has yet found either the ef- 
ficient or the final cause ; or can tell 
what benefits the animal receives from 
this alternate suspension of its active 
powers." 

The efficient cause of fleep is, I believe, 
yet unknown* or at least, much disputed, 
and at best, but doubtful. But the final 
cause is acknowledged to be the appli- 
cation of nourishment to the decayed 

» 

parts ; to recruit the blood ; perfect the 
secretions, &c. . All animal bodies, by the 
attraction of surrounding substances, and 
by an active principle within, are conti- 
nually throwing off superfluous decayed 
parts, to supply which, nature has or- 
dained the alternate periods of labour and 
rest, of sleeping and waking. 

The Idler is, upon the whole, a more 
entertaining work than the Rambler; for 
it embraces greater variety of subjects ; 
the leading idea is more original, the 

thoughts 
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thoughts are more natural, and the Ian-* 
guage mote easy. But yet it is not to 
be preferred to the Rambler ; for it is 
certainly a less' valuable performance. The 
latter contains less amusement, but far 
more instruction > than the former ; and 
in estimating moral works*; that- which 
more directly appeals to the hearty and 
corrects- tjie passions* , is, in , reality* iQore 
valuable.-*-I have already said^thpt the 
Ramfcle£ poly requires a judiciaus correc- 
tion, of- some parts* and expulsion <©f 
others, : to ^ rendered tjie most inestimably 
book- whjich the English language can 

bo^St.y, ;• ■;,. . -» ■ ^. ,. -.- ..»,-,. 

, t Tk$se Remarks have been written with 
that 4 £ree4oa» which the author regards as 
necessary in joaqrai enquiries. He. feels 
that^eh^cammitted^ojujury to the. great 
naty&ipf Jqkp^. apd therefore , swteiits 
them to the public .without hesitation.. 
They may perhaps afford a temporary 
amusement to those whose hours are va- 
cant, and who are willing to content 
themselves with inferior merit. They can 
have no injurious effect: they may pro- 
mote the cause of truth, but can never 

hurt 
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hurt it. Yet he is prepared to meet some 
censure; for those who lie under the in- 
fluence of public opinion will regard him 
as audacious, and those who are too idle 
to investigate truth will think him a 
trfler. Perhaps he may be both; of 
that,/ however, ; he is no proper judge. 
But whatever fate may attend it, his own 
internal/ consciousness will support hiin. 
He equally disdains to avoid censure by 
flattery, <nr tt> court it by pretended in- 
difference.* He dismisses it with tran- 
quility, to stand by its own merit, or to 
fall by th^ condemnation of those who are 
capable of judging. He shall only say, 
that whatever may be its doom, whether 
it be decried as dull, as trifling, or as 
useless, he is little anxious ; while he 
can assure himself that his motives were 
virtuous, and that he gratified no illauda- 
ble passion or desire. 
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APPENDIX 



AFTER a few of the foregoing. 
Essays had appeared in the Columns of the. 
Porcupine, a Journal, celebrated for its. moral 
purity and political independence, I was aware, 
in consequence of the answers to Correspond- 
ents, inserted in that Paper, that a serious con- 
troversy Tffould arise. The firm partizans of 
Johnson jjqnounjced their intention of combat- 
ting my arguments, and some Essays in justi- 
fication of that celebrated writer had alreadjr 
been committed tq the Press, when the singular 
and unexpected change iq the principles of the 
Porcupine, and its subsequent incongruous June* 
tion with another Joqrnal, induced many of 
its admirers (myself among the rest) to de? 
cline their future contributions. One article 
however, of a satyrical nature* which was sent 
for insertion, but did not appear in print, I 
have added to this Treatise by way of appen- 
dix ; the following note will explain how the 
Oianuscript came into my possession. 



To 



To ATTALUS. 

" Sir, 

" HAVING been informed of your intention 
to publish the interesting Essays with which you lately fa- 
voured me, in the form of a Pamphlet, I take this oppor- 
tunity of forwarding, for your perusal, a curious MS. 
which I received from an anonymous Correspondent, in 
the month of October last. It was intended for insertion, 
but owing to the occurrence of some unforeseen circum- 
stances it was mislaid, and not recovered till a change had 
taken place in the property of our Paper. . The MS. was 
then left at the office for the author, (according to his 
request) but not having been demanded, there can 
be no objection to your publishing it, if you think proper, 
as an appendix to your Tract. As a Jeu £ Esprit, it will 
immediately be understood, and doubtless relished by the 
readers of Boswell's " Life of Johnson." 

" I am, Sir, 



«< 



Your very humble Servant, 



Southampton Street, f 

Dec si, 1001. j *< Editor of the Porcupine. 1 



"1 
DIALOGUE 

.J 
BET WEEK 

BOSWELL and JOHNSON, 
IN THE SHADES. 



[As they meet, Poz, after an indignant scowl, 
turns from Boz, and unwieldily endeavours 
to run away from him. Boz pursues, and 
soon overtakes him.] 

Boz. W HY, my dear Doctor, surely you 
do not know me again, or I can hardly 
imagine you would shun me so eagerly. 

Poz, Why, Sir, I did know you, and 
therefore avoided you, 

Boz. Rather than believe this, may I 
not be indulged in supposing that you 
were thinking of the meeting between 
Ajax and Ulysses in the shades, as it is 
described in the Odyssey -, and that 

Poz. Sir, whatever of Ajax you may 
find in me, I can discover in you nothing 
of Ulysses. 

Boz. Yes, Sir \ as I have overtaken you 
so readily, you will grant, at least, that I 
resemble .him in swiftness of foot ? 
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Poz. ^hy yes, Sir ;— but ^remembe*; 
that of all the parts of the body, the feet 
and the head are the widest asunder. 
Boz. I 6ee r Sir, that your mind, has 

' suffered nothing by the loss of your body $. 
and I am as little able a$ ever to cope with 
you in argument.— But may I ask, Sir> 
to what I am to* attribute this^ unusual 
fiort of spleen against me ?^-After so long 
an absence* and give me leave to add, 
after such indefatigable pains as I have 
bestowed en your memory* I should have 
hoped 

Poz* Fea<se,/ blockhead' ! ticrr dare pbftute 1 
my" ears with tht mentions of those two* 
quarto monuments of ignominy,, therein 5 
you have embalmed' the folKes of the hero 
and historian together.— ^Those literary de- 
itiiculverins, with which, under the guise 
of sounding a salute, you have blown 
my glory to atoms. Little did I surmise, 
while I was permitting you familiarly 
to dangle at my lips, and catdi my eru- 

. dities as they fell, that I was inditing 
to an Amanuensis, and fulminating post- 
humous anathemas against myself. 

Boz. Stay an instant, my ilhistriousfriend, 
while I ~ step to * one of Rha&rttahus's 

clerks 



clerks for a pen. and ink, to* take down 
that last luminous : sentence ■ ■••* 

Poz. No, Sir. In the .first place, yoi| 
have na longer a bajjd wherewith to writej , 
and in the next, you might a? well 
have sought for a tree in Scotland, as for 
a quill in the shades. Were it not for > 
these incorporeal disqualifications* I would 
not by opening my lips, have . hazarded, 
a second assassination from your pen,, 
We should have had you undertaking toj. 
chronicle the tattle of Tartarus, and might 
have expected from you the Biqgraphy* 
or rather Thanatography, of the ghosts. . 

Boz. [after a pause.] I am half afraid* 
Sir, to speak what is at my tongue's end. ' . 

Poz. Nay, Sir, be bold : you have no- 
thing to dread from the fist of a phantom* 

Boz. Why then, Sir, I would have said 
that you have already figured in the other 
world in a piece with such a title as 
you mention : — do you remember who 
wrote " The Ghost ?" 

Poz. Aye, aye, Parson Churchill : — 
the dog believed the story though, I have 
no doubts but he had satirical reasons 
for his incredulity :. had he accepted the 
ghost, he must have resigned Pomposo :— 
he disbelieved for bread atvd fao&» 
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Boz. That poem, and Lexiphanes, I 
think, Doctor, were the only very violent 
attacks of which you had to complain 
during your life ; and, since your death 
you have fared better than ever. 

Poz. No, Sir $ worse beyond compu- 
tation : — I was strenously climbing up the 
steep of Fame, and when I had nearly 
gained the summit, you officiously thrust 
out a helping hand, and struck me to 
the bottom* 

Boz. Why, dear Sir; the " Life" has 
already galloped through two editions : — 
never was book so greedily read. 

Pcz. Sir, who shall doubt it ? When 
is such a crowd assembled as at Tyburn 
on hanging-day ? Had you only told my 
life, or suppressed the idle of uncourteous 
parts of my conversation, your work Had 
gone to the trunk-makers. The same 
throng which is gathered round the gal- 
lows by an execution, is dispersed by a 
reprieve. Sir, when a putrid carcase is 
envied for the worms it draws, I shall 
begin to count the editions of your book 
among my trophies. 

Boz. Why, good Sir, what would you 
have had me 'do ? 

Poz. 
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Paz. Why, foolish Sir, nothing. 

Boz. And yet surely, you would hot 
have been content that so much wit and 
wisdom should have perished for want of 
one to record them. 

Poz. Pray, .Sir, when were the nup- 
tials, pr the victory, of an Emperor for- 
gotten, because they were not blazoned 
by the marrow-bone and cleaver ? 

Boz. Why, Sir, when I was married, 
I remember I was not without some sort 
of pride and pleasure in this rude, yet 
honest noise. 

Poz. Why, Sir, when a Boswell mar- 
ries, a butcher may serve to make the 
rejoicing. — But, Sir, your account is false: 
you were married in Scotland ; and where 
there is no corn to feed an ox, there is 
no ox to furnish a . marrow-bone, and 
consequently there needs no cleaver to 
quarter his joints. Your wedding, there- 
fore was celebrated, if celebrated it was 
at all, by other music than that of the 
marrow-bone and cleaver. 

Boz. I feel myself much mortified, Sir, 
at finding you so dissatisfied with my 
well-meant endeavours to celebrate your 
name. Had I died first, I should have 
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rejoiced to know that my life would be 
written by jw*.— May I hope that, in that 
case, you would have undertaken it? 

Poz. No, Sir, I could have told no- 
thing. In the penury of matter, I must 
have registered your dinners. Besides, Sir, 
your life was my life : you existed but in 
me. It would have been the substance tell- 
ing the history of the shadow. It would 
have been as if a 'Queen should become 
the biographer of the page who holds her 
train. Sir, you might as . rationally have 
expected of James Poro, who walked about 
the world with a torpid head growing 
from his side, to go to work upon the 
" life and opinions*' of the excrescence. 

Boz. And yet, Sir, unless I had been 
thought of some little consequence, I 
should hardly have been admitted in 
your company, as I frequently was, into 
the houses of great and learned persons :— - 
I was often at Streatham ; — at Sir Josh. 
Reynolds's. 

Poz. Sir, you have been answered al- 
ready. When the substance is let in, there 
is no being denied to the shadow. . Sir, 
if it be a great man's whim that he will 

not 
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not scrape his boots at the door, hi* 
friends, rather than want his conversa- 
tion, will suffer him to drag his dirt 
into the parlour. 

Boz. But, Sir, I have sometimes gone 
without you into respectable company, 

Poz K Why, Sir, did you never caress 
a friends' favourite cur, in order to he 
able to tell that friend that you bad 
caressed him ?-— 

Boz. But I have been sometimes re- 
ceived where I have not been known to 
be of your acquaintance. 

Pox. Why then, Sir, I must leave yon 
to such comfort as you can find in those 
cases wherein a cur has been caressed far 
bis own sake. 

Boz. ( aside. ) There is no escaping 
him! — Sir, I have not been myself sinqe 
I lost you. 

Poz. Why, Sir, if you expect condolence 
upon that score, I am afraid I must think 
twice before I offer it. I am not very easily 
able to see how you should be a loser 
bjr transmigration. 

Boz. I consoled myself for some time 
by writing your life. 

Put. Why then, Sir, you preserved jour 
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identity longer than you are willing to 
suppose : — you were quite yourself during 
that employment. — and what is your story 
after the publication ? 

Boz. Sir, I — I — I, Sir ? 

Poz. Why, Sir, the question is, in truth, 
scarcely worth repetition ; for I enquired 
what befel you, after the life was given 
to the public. 

Boz. Sir, I— I — I can't say but though 

to be sure— —not that 

Poz. How is all this, Sir ? What dis- 
jointed hesitations, what uncategorical tor- 
tuosities are these ? 

Boz. Why, Sir, it v/as not very long 
after the life was published that I died. 

Poz. Well, Sir, and, if I may hazard 
a new question without exciting new per- 
turbation, of what did you die? 

Boz. [in the utmost confusion.] Why, 
Sir, I — I — you — you — I hardly— you know 
we are all mortal ; — some die of consump- 
tions, some of fevers, some of — 

Poz. [in his most tremendous tone.] Sir, 
am I to be told, at this time, that when a 
man dies, he owes his death to something ?-— 
Once more, Sir, of what did you die ? 

Boz. Dear. Sir, you are so 1-* — of 

; ; -■" what 
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what did I die? Why, Sir; I died of— 
<>f — of — of mahogany* 

Poz. [after an awful pause.] Of what* 
Sir? 

Boz. Of mahogany, Sir. 

Poz. [after a still longer pause.] Why, 
Sir, I believe I begin to comprehend; 
this coy reluctance in revealing the 
history of your demise* — You died of ma- 
hogany : i. e. as I incline to interpret it, 
you fell by a chair or table hurled at 
you by some new victim to your biogra- 
phical mania. 

Boz. No, Sir, indeed. 

Poz. Why then, Sir, let us have no 
more of this oracular ambiguity. Let us, 
for once, invert our situations : be you 
the teacher, and let me be the scholar. 
According to what mode or meaning did 
you find mahogany mortal ? 

Boz. From its intoxicating effects 'on 
those who drink it. 

Poz. How, Sir ! again stealing behind 
the mask. 

Boz. Indeed, Sir, I did not intend. — 

Poz. Why then, Sir, tamper no longer 
with my impatience ; but inform me, 
forthwith, how long, wood has been pot- 
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able — by what metamorphosis tvf ought 
on this wonderful body, % man may quaff 
his furniture ? 

Boz. Sir, you have misconceived my 
meaning $ mahogany is not, as ybij sup- 
pose, a solid, but a fluid; not a wood, 
fat a liquor. It is a composition of gin 
ted treacle, which was much commended 
to me by several of my friends, and I 
could not refuse them the pleasure they 
eeemed to derivi from' Seeing me drink it. 

Po%< What, Sir ! and did you sacrifice 
the happiness of health, and the dignity of 
man to the importunity of fools, by swal- 
lowing a compound that woul^ disgrace 
the carousals of swine ? 

Boz. Why, Sir, I thought that as each 
ingredient was good in a separate state, 
they could not be bad in union. Gin, 
they told me, was at least wholesome, if 
not palatable $ and what school-boy; they 
asked, has not licked his lips over a roll 
and treacle ? Besides, Sir, as my friends 
had so highly praised the mixture, ax\4 so 
often had the trouble of preparing it for, 
me, could I have declined it without in T 
gratitude or rudeness ? 

Poz. Why, Sir, saponaceous Substances are 

wholesome, 



